MISSIONARY REVIEW 


Desperandum, Christo sub Duce. 


I. EVANGELIZING THE WORLD IN TWENTY YEARS. 


_ We would gladly keep this proposal before the minds, and 
_ press it upon the hearts, of our readers. We believe the time has 
fully come to ask great things of God and expect great things from 
God, in this work of making Christ and His great salvation known 
to all men. Let us have the best and most mature thoughts of our 
ablest and most consecrated men concentrated on this subject. And 
let them be so prayerfully studied that, while we are musing, the fire 
shall burn, kindling and. glowing in other hearts, and developing 
into action with large and blessed results for the glory of God in 
the salvation of the heathen. | 
We take the following contribution to this discussion from the 
Presbyterian Journal of April 27th, commending its sober and 
weighty statements to the prayerful study above suggested : — 


SPEEDY EVANGELIZATION. 
“Go out quickly.’ —Luke xiv., 21. 


I have endeavored to show that the church is ordained a Christ- 
witnessing, light-bearing, soul-winning agency, and that when she 
_ ceases to be actively evangelistic she ceases to be evangelical, use- 
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ful, or even respectable. I have presented some of the many and 
weighty motives to impel us to espouse this Christian mission. I 
wish to speak now of methods by which the whole world may be 
speedily evangelized. 

The divine and primitive methods of spreading the gospel are 
very few, very simple, and very direct. Divine wisdom ordains “the 
minimum of machinery but the maximum of power.” The Jerusa- 
lem church was stirred out of its nest and madea missionary band 
by persecution and organization. 


The grandest missionary era of the church was achieved with- 
out missionary societies, Boards of finance, or church buildings. 
Those who expect the speedy evangelization of the world when 


they shall have constructed and tinkered up to perfection certain 


systems of complicated machinery, need to be taught more ‘per- 


fectly by the word and Spirit. 


Let the church but be powerfully endued by the Holy Spirit, 
and imbued with the missionary spirit, and a few simple plans and 
suggestions would be sufficient. 


The population of the world is about I ,400,000,000, about — 
1,000,000,000 of whom have heard little or nothing about Jesus 


Christ. Probably we have 20,000,000 of evangelical christians in 
the world. 


Given 20,000,000 of men and women saved and endued with 
the Holy Ghost as witnesses and heralds, possessing almost untold 
wealth and unprecedented facilities of travel, aided by the million-. 
tongued press, and unobstructed by national barriers, what would 
hinder the thorough evangelization of the whole world in ten years 
or less? In these days of marvelous facilities and giant enterprise ~ 
in commerce, art and science, why should not the church of God 
appreciate her supreme privileges and improve her supreme advan- 


tages to fulfil the great commission right speedily ? Why not make 


this her chief business until it is done,and hasten the day of prom- 
ise prophecy, 


“When wer our ransomed nature, 
The lamb for sinners slain ; 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 
In peace returns to reign ?”’ 


Let each Christian during ten years be the means of reaching 
fifty souls, or five new ones a year, and the work is done. The 
commission is fulfilled ; our duty is done, and God will thus gather 
out of the Gentiles a people for his name. Acts xv. 14. The en- 
terprise is practicable, and I do not doubt that men of the world 
would not fail to accomplish a similar enterprise if they saw gain 
enough 1 in it. We can do it if we have a mind to do it. 
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Says Dr. Pierson: ‘ The grandeur of the proposition thrills 


_ the very pen that puts it on paper, and yet after studying to look 


at it calmly and coolly, I can see nothing to hinder such a‘glorious 
result, save the lack of the divine anointing.” | 

If the enterprise involved the absolute conversion of the whole 
world, it would indeed seem appalling, but “to preach the Gospel 
to every creature” is neither appalling nor difficult. © 

‘We only need a church separated from the world, consecrated 
to God, and concentrated upon this grand evangelism. We want — 
a church, not only converted to Christ, but to enthusiastic zeal in 
the cause of missions. We must send missionaries to the lukewarm 
in our churches to fire their hearts. Although we have gained to- 
day over yesterday, we must gain far more to-morrow over to-day. 

We could spare men and women enough from our churches to 
furnish the whole world with missionaries, and scarcely miss them 
from our assemblies. Weare cumbered with idlers who need work 
for their own good. i 

The money needed would scarcely serve as a wholesome de- 
pletion of the plethoric luxury of the professing church of Christen- 
dom. 

The annual interest on the value of jewels worn by women 
professing godliness, could not be less than three or four million 
dollars, and if we add the cost of vain and pernicious fashions, and 
of wines and tobacco, we have more than we need for this grand 
enterprise. Let it be fully known that the church of God to-day 
has ample means in men and money for the thorough evanyeliza- 


tion of the whole world within ten years, without sacrificing any of 


the necessities or comforts of life, or crippling the work at home. 
May God move us to do it. 


Lockport, N. 


The testimony of the Christian Missionary, the live missionary 
organ of the Disciples of Christ, is : 


Some one in the Missionary Review suggests the possibility of 


evangelizing the whole world in twenty years. Surely this is not 


an impossible task. The church is rich in gifted men and almost 


_ boundless wealth. The doors of all the world have opened in an- 


swer to her prayers. The question is not so much, “ Are we pre- 
pared to do the work?” as, “ Can we take the responsibility of put- 
ting off the kingdom?” More than eighteen hundred years have 
passed since Jesus said, “ Go into all the world” ; and why should 
the church wait a hundred years longer before inaugurating a work 


‘that will reach every nation, tribe and people ? 
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More missionary spirit, more missionary zeal, more missionary 
sacrifice, may be kindled in the hearts of God’s people by faithful 
teaching and exhortation. More union may be promoted by the 
better understanding of God’s word, and a higher consecration to 
the real mission of the church—and then will the united army of 
the Lord go forth, “ fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible 
as an army with banners.” 


THE EVANGELISTIC BAPTISM. 
_ BY REV. A. T. PIERSON, D. D. 


_No greater or graver problem was ever before the church than 


this: How to carry out our Lord’s great commission and proclaim 


the good tidings to every living creature. Of the 1,200,000,000 of 
earth’s inhabitants, at least 750,000,000 have not yet heard of 


Christ. There are some 100,000,000 Protestants, of whom perhaps © 


10,000,000 possess the “‘powcr”’ as well as the “form” of godliness. 
The problem is how to bting these 10,000,000 into contact with the 
750,000,000 who know not the Gospel. Our present missionary 
force is wholly inadequate ; we have only about 3,000 in all—about 
one for nearly 250,000 souls. Several other elements — 
this problem. 

1. The lifetime of a generation is iat about thirty years. 
Within that time, if at all, we must reach these millions of our gen- 
eration with the Gospel. 

2. Our churches are in peril. Asa generation passes away 
three times in a century, our church membership must be renewed 


every thirty years in order to hold our own—that is, there must be 


for every one hundred members three new converts to replace those 


_who die, or the church declines. 


3. As a fact we are making scarce any impression on the great 
mass of the unsaved about us. Our yearly increase is about four 
to one hundred members; three of the four are needed to make 
good our losses by death, consequently we are gathering from the 
world only about ove convert a year for every one hundred mem- 


bers! 


4. Our church life ann oe lacks power. No figures can ex- 
press the full facts. Immorality prevails. In England, a recent 
investigation revealed such an awful state of morals that it was 
thought best to suppress the facts. The annual triumphs of intem- 
perance are worse than the effects of a world-wide war. Irreligion 
is bold and defiant, infidelity subtle and insinuating. Worldliness’ 
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eats out the vitality of piety : secular men and maxims supplant the 
spiritual, even in our churches. There is an awful apathy even 


‘about these awful facts. 


Now, to this complex problem we seek a solution. Somehow 
we feel persuaded that one and the same difficulty lies at the bottom 
both of our slow progress in evangelizing the world, and of our 
waning spiritual life and power. 

We turn fora solution, first of all, tothe Holy Scripture. Here, 
if anywhere, we shall find light. 

Let us examine the close of each of the four Gospels. Com-_ 


pare Matthew xxviii. 18-20, with Mark xvi. 15-20, Luke xxiv. 45- 
49, and John xx. 21-22. These are various versions of Christ’s last 


words to His disciples, in which, as in all farewell messages, we ex- 
pect peculiar force and comprehensiveness. Combining these four 
accounts, we learn our Lord's plan for the world’s evangelization. 

I. Jerusalem was to be the starting-point for world-wide wit- 


2. The method of evangelization was three-fold—preaching, 
teaching, and testifying—that is, the simple proclamation of the 
terms of salvation, instruction in all Christ's commands, and per- 
sonal witness to the Gospel. 

3, There was a peculiar promise, also. threefold, embracing 
Christ’s perpetual presence, supernatural signs, and enduement with 
power from the Holy Ghost. 

4. The commission was not confined to anv. clans. Not the 
apostles only, but all disciples were commanded to preach, and as- 
sured of the power. 

Here, then, is the Scripture solution of our problem : First, 
evangelistic work by the whole church ; secondly, evangelistic 
power from the Holy Ghost. 

turn to /zstory for confirmation of our Scripture lesson. __ 


First, to Scripture history, as in the Acts of the Apostles. 
Piesienaak brought the promised enduement to believers, and evan- 
gelistic work was undertaken by all. (See Acts vill. 4; ix. 19-20). 
Mark the Greek words here used to express the simple “preaching’’ 
of primitive disciples: One of them means “announcing good 
news ;” another, “talking about” Jesus. God blessed evangelistic 
work, and “added daily to the church.” He confirmed the words 
with signs following, ‘and so worked with them.” Within one 


generation, the Gospel was preached to the borders of the known 


world! Within one century, the vast structure of paganism was 


shaken to its centre, temples forsaken and idols neglected. 

2. Subsequent history adds its. witness, by contrast with the 
apostolic age. Evangelistic activity declined; confirmatory signs 
gradually ceased in proportion to that decline ; and evangelical 
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faith began to decay. Constantine gave form to the growing alli-— 
ance of church and State. A vast hierarchy arose, the parent of 
papacy. The ages of petrifaction and putrefaction followed, which 
we call the Dark Ages, and lasted a thousand years. Then came 
the Reformation, which revived evangelical fatth, ‘but not evangelistic 
work and power, nor was there any return of confirmatory szgus. 
The church and state still remained allied ; the hierarchal spirit still 
prevailed, and secularism and clericalism still cursed the church. 
About the close of the last century there began another Re- 
formation known as the modern missionary era. The peculiarity of 
this movement was the recognition of obligation on the part of the 
church to evangelize the whole world. Societies began to be form- 
_ed which now number more than seventy, to carry the Gospel to 
the ends of the earth. The church ta opposed the n movement, 
_ but it was of God and it must succeed. 


Nothing has been more conspicuous in history than the bless- 
ing of God on modern missions. 


The very characters they have developed, such as Rachnell 
Carey, Duff, Elliot, Jessup, Judson, Fiske, Grant, Livingstone, Lind- 


ley, Morrison, Schwartz, Stoddard, Martyn, etc., are a “sufficient in- 
dorsement. 


The wonderful work done in half a century is another proof 
that God is in the modern missionary movement. Translations of 
Scripture have been multiplied fivefold ; Protestant missionary so- - 
cieties, tenfold ; missionaries, fifteen- fold ; offerings of money, twen- 


ty- -five fold ; copies of the Word, thirty- fold ; converts, thirty-five- 
fold. 


There have been unmistakable signs of the Divine Presence 
accompanying these labors, even supernatural signs. Theodore 


-Christlieb declares, that “we find many wonderful occurrences in 


the history of modern missions, which unmistakably remind us of 
the apostolic age.” 


_ The greatest opening of doors, removals of obstacles and effu- 
sions of the spirit known since the first century have been seen 
within the last century, as in India in 1878, and in Japan during the 


last decade, and in the Sandwich Islands and Madagascar within the 
last thirty years. 


Moreover the reflex influence on the church at home has been 
so marked that evangelical faith has been purest where evangelistic 
activity has been greatest. 


Another and still greater Reformation is imperatively needed, 
namely, a revival of general evangelistic activity, We have begun to 
return toward the apostolic basis of church life, but our great mis- 
take still clings to us, and the power is still withheld. 
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The secular spirit pervades the church. Worldly men often 
dictate our policy, control our plans, and even displace our pastors. 
A system of pew rentals and pew ownership makes invidious dis- 
tinctions in our places of assembly, and prevents the freedom of the 
access of the Gospel tothe unsaved. Worldliness infeststhe church, 
and even infects the ministry. 

The hierarchal spirit is in the church of God. The ministry 
is treated as a class, if not as a caste, and ordinary bélievers feel de- 
barred from evangelistic work, or at least zot zmpelled toward it. 

_Indifferentism curses us. We substitute labor of others or even 
gifts of money, small as they are, for our own individual labor ; and 
our voluntary societies send out a few thousand workers to repre- 
sent 100,000,000 of Protestants, every one: of whom is called to 
preach the Gospel. O for some new Luther to sound the call for 
a new Reformation, a return to the universal activity of apostolic 
days, that made every believer a preacher and teacher, a witness 
and herald! | 
The last Reformation brought the church back to sound doc- 
_ trine, made it evangelical, Our present need isa new Reformation — 
to make the whole church evangelistic ; as it took a whole Christ 
to redeem, it takes a whole church to proclaim redemption ! 


IT. ROGERS ARTHINGTON AND THE WORLD'S EVAN- 
GELIZATION. 


Since we prepared the above article, the following letter has come to hand, and calls 
, for prayerful consideration in close connection with the same subject. Intelligent read. _ 
ers will call to mind the part this servant of God has been led to bear in helping forward 
mission work in India and China, in founding some of the missions in Central Africa, 
and in the inception of the missions at Bihe and on the upper waters of the Nile, through 
two of our American Societies. Should we not recognize in those movements and in 
this letter a manifest purpose of God? 


Dear Brother Wilder, of Princeton, N. /., U. S. A. 


I do not know exactly where Dr. Nelson and Prof. Kellog 
reside, (see pp. 95 .and 96 of the Miss. Revtew for March-April, 1882) 
but I feel that they and I are much in accord in our view that we 
should at once, as evangelical christians, proceed to apportion the 
entire globe as fields for evangelization, and, praying in the spirit 
always, preach the word with power throughout the world; and 
the demonstration of the spirit surely will be given in the propor- 
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tion of faith, whilst the power and sufficiency of faith come sini 
by searching the Holy Scriptures, as needy recipients of God’s 
teaching and strength continually, and by prayer without ceasing, 
until faith become sight in eternal glory. Would you like then, at 
once, with your extensively available knowledge of the evangelical 
Missionary Societies of the world, to take the map of the world 
and thoughtfully sketch out such a division of the South American 
Continent and of Central America first, and send it to me promptly ; 
and, also, to ask each of the Brethren, Nelson and Kellogg, by 
letter, if they would like to do the same? Then as soon as all of 
you three may have each sent off his letter to me with sketch and 
suggestions which thoughtfully the spirit of Christ within you sev- 
erally as to persons, seems to approve—without waiting to compare 
notes with each other—you might take Asia and Africa similarly, 
and sketch out a plan for each of those Continents. Possibly there 
are Russian Christians who would, when the time might come, 
heartily co-operate as regards the whole of the heathen portions of 
the Russian Empire. If you and they, Dr. N. and Prof. K., each 
at his own town in N. A., like to do this in the way of suggestion, , 
prayerfully and without delay, and send each his plan to me, I, on 
_ my part, joyfully hope to give my best and prompt attention tothe 
consideration of the subject. Details of apportionment as to minor 
Societies might be considered more particularly afterwards. Of 
course, all suggestions would want the appproval of the Societies 
ultimately, after we had advised for our one Common Holy Cause 
in Christ. May the joy of the Lord be your strength and theirs. 
It appears very desirable that the Gospel and the Acts of the Apos- 
_tles, according to Luke, and John’s Gospel, should be translated into 
sO many typical or most extensively understood aboriginal lang- 
-uages of the South American Continent, and of Central America— _ 
just so many as, and not more than, it may be plainly assumed © 
would suffice to reach the natural understandings of all the aborig- 
inal tribes of those two large portions of the New Continent; z. e¢ 
the entire Western Continent. I should suppose that two or three 
would suffice. The “ngoa Gerol, of Brazil (Zapi-Guarant) would, | 
_ believe, reach several tribes,and amongst the rest the Mandurucus. 
Such of these typical languages as have not been reduced to writ- 
ing, might be presented by grammar and dictionary by the method 
used by Mr. Hunt, of England, when he was a missionary in North 
America. As regards all north of the territory called Central 
America, it might be left, at least for the present, to the agencies 
already at work. But all enlightened ministers of Christ might 
each cry far and wide in the North American Continent those sol- 
emn words, with anxious affectionate entreaty, “Behold the Bride- 
groom cometh, go ye out to meet him,” for the signs Jesus gave, 
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and gives us, in Matt. 24, and in Revelation, appear to be conspicu- 
ously manifested j in our.day. “Behold the fig tree and all the trees,” 
etc. Are we not now in the midst of the generation (anti- -typically) 
which should not pass until all should be fulfilled! The day and 
hour we know not. The end or advent of the Lord when he shall 
so come as the disciples in Galilee saw Him_go into heaven, will, 
we suppose, be sudden, but will not overtake G God’ s people as a thief 
in the night; for the members of Christ’s body are all children of 
the light and of the day. No mortal knows the number of those 
who shall be saved—the number of all those who have believed 
and who shall believe on the Lord Jesus Christ to life eternal 
to the end of the age. The number is surely known only to 
God, so far as we are informed. Nevertheless it must be 
known to Him, as the hairs of the heads of His own people, 
His own purchased possession, are all numbered. Yet it is a 
multitude which no man can, or is permitted to, number, as he 
beholds it in the perspective of well grounded hope gathered around 
the throne of God in heaven, out of every kindred and nation and 
. tongue and people, the one fold of the one Shepherd—all for whom 
Jesus prayed down to the end of time or of the age, “the Israel of 
God.” Rev. vil. 14 and 15, v. 1, 2, 3,4. But the Lord, whilst He 
reveals to us the final fulness, the fruits of all our labors done in 
Him in faith, fruits which shall abide and remain, and finds His de- 
light in employing human agencies, gives to His disciples, the mem-_ 
bers of His body, the church, to the end of the age; His inspiring 
assurance thus: “This Gospel of the Kingdom must first be 
preached in all the world for a testimony unto all nations, and then 
shall the end come.” ‘Go ye,” etc. ‘Whosoever will, let,” etc. 
“Him that cometh,” etc. His disciples at the fitting moment ask 
Him what shall be the sign of His coming and of the end of the 


age. And Jesus gives answer at once for type and antitype, say- 


ing, “¢his—the same— generation shall not pass till all these things _ 
be fulfilled, and wheresoever the carcass is, thither will the eagles 
be gathered together.” ‘Now learn from the fig tree her parable,” 

etc. “Lo! when ye see these things begin to come to pass, know 


that it is near, even at the doors.” Brethren in Christ, who have 


understanding of the times, are not the signs even now taking 
plage? Is not the end of the age near ? 


Yours very affectionately in Christ, 


RoBEeRT ARTHINGTON. 
Leeds, Eng., March 22nd, 1882. 


From responses already received we give the following ex- 
tracts: Under date of April 12, 1882, Rev. Dr. Kellogg writes : 
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‘Dear Bro. W. I need not say that I have read the enclosed [Mr. Arthington’s let- 
ter] with very great interest. * * I shall take the greatest pleasure in doing what I 
can to work out Mr. Arthington’s suggestions, but only fear my sketch will be longer in 
preparation than he seems to wish. * But I will write, I think, to Mr. A., and assure - 
him of my hearty sympathy in his views, and co-operation, to the extent of my ability, 
in the great work which he has so much on his heart.” | 


The Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson writes : 

“JT have read the enclosed letter; feel deeply interested, and will write to Mr. 
Arthington. * * Why do you not just publish Mr. A.’s letter as it stands,.and sug- 
gest that all who feel interest, send in to you practical suggestions as to fields, means, 
methods, and men ; then give a few pages of every number of your Review to the prac- 
tical working up of the matter? We must throw this right on the Lord’s people as a 
body, and enlist all consecrated souls.” | 


Forwarding Dr. Pierson’s letter May 3, Dr. Kellogg adds: 
“Jt strikes me Dr. P.’s suggestion is a good one. Let any send in suggestions to 
you,” etc. | 


Here is practical work forall whose hearts the Lord may move 
in this matter. Especially do we solicit information from any in- 
telligent persons who may each have intimate knowledge of some 
one state or county of Central and South America. As our own 
initial contribution we give the following : 


III. GUATEMALA AS A MISSION FIELD. 


GUATEMALA is the most northern state of Central America, 
bordering on Mexico, and lying in north latitude 14° to 17° and 
west longitude 88° to 93°, its mountains, valleys, plains and table-. 
lands, furnishing residence at different elevations to the height of 
5000 ft. above the sea. Having lived some 25 years at 16° 30' 
north latitude, in India, at an elevation of about 1800 ft., our ex- 
perience there would lead us to expect, on some of the table lands 
of Guatemala, as perfect and desirable a climate as can be found in 
any part of the world. The testimony of some of the European 
residents in Guatemala, at the present time, is to the same effect. 

The frequent earthquakes and numerous volcanoes may ndt be 
regarded as pleasant neighbors. The volcano of Agua has the 
reputation of having twice destroyed the old capital, once (in 1541,) 
by torrents of boiling water and stones, and again (in 1773) by 
earthquake ; and Guatemala still has the unenviable notoriety of 
possessing more active volcanoes than any other equal territory 
except Java. Still there is ample room for residence without com-_ 
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ing within their reach, and counterbalancing benefits are such that 
many of those who have once suffered from their eruptions still 
cling to the same localities. After the second destruction of old 
Guatemala a new capital was selected 24 miles east-northeast of 
the former one, and is said to have a population of some 50,000; 
and yet the old capital has been rebuilt to such an extent as to 
claim some 20,000 to 25,000 inhabitants. 

_ The country presents all the varieties of natural scenery which 
can be produced by mountains, valleys and extended plains, dotted 
with lakes and traversed by noble rivers, many of them navigable 
almost to their sources. 

Animals. These are more noted for their grace and beauty 
than for their ferocity, though the monkey, tapir, armadillo, and 
honey-bear, alligators, snakes, salamanders, toads, frogs, &c., have 
as little claim to the former as to the latter element. We are in- 
clined to relegate the grace and beauty to the bird tribe. These 
abound in vast numbers, and many of them sport plumage of 
exceeding brilliancy. Scientists have classified the humming-birds 
of Guatemala into 36 species, 13 of wood-peckers, and 8 of tragons, 
including the guetza/ with his yellow tail feathers two feet long— 
the royal insignia of the former Indien princes. The development 
of insect life is immense. 

Resources. Geological investigations have as yet developed 
no great amount of mineral wealth, though lead and coal are found 
in abundance, and marble quarries and lithographic stone deposits 
are worked with fair profit. The soil is rich and abundant and the 
agricultural resources admit of indefinite development. The for- 
ests are said to have more than 100 varieties of good timber, cocoa 
is grown in some parts of the country, and vanilla, aloes, rhubarb, 
ipecacuanha, castor-oil and colocynth, are all indigenous. Indigo, 
cotton, sugar, hides, sarsaparilla, mahogany, country manufactures © 
and cochineal are largely exported, though latterly’ the cochineal 

insect suffers from some disease, and coffee is superseding that arti- 
cle as the staple of the country. The exports from: Guatemala, in 
1874, amounted in value to $3,280,000. 

History. Guatemala was once the seat of a well developed and 
established civilization, the relics of which are still visible in “ nu- 
merous mounds, ruins, colossal heads, idols, pillars and altars.” 
Of the spanish conquest, subjugation and rule of Guatemala we 
need not now speak. Guatemala threw off the Spanish yoke and 
declared fur independence in 1821. In 1823 was organized the 
‘Republic of Central America,” with a federal constitution, which | 
lasted till 1838, when all the five federal states again became sep- 
arate republics. In 1842 a new confederation was formed, but in 
1847 Guatemala withdrew and became an independent Republic, so- 
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called, though Gen. Carrera was really Dictator instead of Presi- 
dent. In 1854 Carrera was made President for life, and continued 
in this position till his death in 1865, when he was succeeded by > 
Gen. Cerna. The latter was deposed in 1871, and succeeded in 
1872 by Gen. Barrios, who, four years later, attempted to consoli- 
date all the states again into one republic. This attempt failed, in- 
volving a severe war, out of which Guatemala emerged a separate 
republic, and has so remained to the present time; though some 
think the government more that of an oligarchy than a republic. 

Religion. When the rule of Spain was thrown off the Jesuits 
were banished and the convents suppressed. During Gen. Rafael © 
_ Carrera’s dictatorship the convents were re-established and the Je- 
suits re-called. Since then a new code of laws has superseded the © 
old one, the monastic order has been suppressed ; and though the 
~Roman Catholic is still. nominally, the established religion, yet all — 
_ religions are tolerated ; so that protestants are as free to preach the 
Gospel in Guatemala as in any other part of the world. 

Population. No accurate census has been taken, So far as we 
can learn, but the most reliable estimates, in 1874, represent the 
territory to be 43,380 square miles, and her population 1,200,000. 
Of these 720,000 were Indians, 300,000 Ladinos, «nd 180,000 white 
people. Of the nationality of these 180,000 whites, we are left 
somewhat in doubt, as our authorities, coming down to details, re- 

port only “ 19] Mexicans, 164 Spaniards, 103 Frenchmen, 71 Ital- 

_ians, 64 Germans and 50 Englishmen.” There is room for any 
number of half-breeds, of spanish | descent, but why should they be 
classified as whites.” 

- But of whatever races the population i is made up, here are I,- 
200,000 fellow men, without, so far as we know, a single Protestant 
preacher of the Gospel to tell them of Jesus and the resurrection. 


Our investigation and present knowledge may be at fault, and we _ 


shall only be glad and thankful to learn of any chaplain or minis- 
ter, of any Protestant denomination, laboring in Guatemala. We 
have heard of European residents there, as they visit or pass through © 
New York, deploring the absolute destitution of all Protestant 
preaching and Christian services in Guatemala, and offering to give 
generously for the support of any true-hearted, zealous, Protestant. 
minister who will go and labor there. Wedeem it more than 
probable that the right man for the work who would go and estab-- 
lish Protestant services at the capital, would find ample support on 

the spot, even if he gave only a Sabbath service to the English 
speaking residents, and the balance of his time to more strictly 
missionary work. We have no hesitation in recommending that 
two young men, just beginning their life-work in the ministry, weigh 
prayerfully the facts here brought to view, secure the approval and 
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support of some mission board, if they so prefer and can do it, 
but without such support if necessary, in humble dependence 
on God for all needed help, go to Guatemala, visit the capital, 
of 50,000 people, and other prominent places, make the acquaint- 
ance of leading minds, fix upon some needy and promising field, 
and set up the banner of the Gospel in the name of Christ. How 
can young ministers, with the love of Christ and of souls in them, 
remain in a land where there is a Protestant preacher to every 500 
of the people, and every fifth man is a professed christian, and see 
such a country on our borders without one Protestant preacher to 
break the bread of life to its 1,200,000 people ! 

If any, who are in circumstances to undertake this enterprise, 
are disposed to fear lions in the way, let them remember that it is 
better to fail in a noble and worthy enterprise than not to attempt 
it. And. let them remember, too, the lamentation of the man of 
weak faith and scant courage, when too late to retrieve lost oppor- 
tunities :— 

| “Oh! what a record | 
Had the angels for me kept, 
Had I dared instead of doubted, 
_ Had I warred instead of wept!”’ 


_ IV. INDEPENDENT FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


We have hitherto failed to give this class of Foreign Missions 
the prominence, in this Aezzew, which they deserve. Not that we 
would in the least depreciate those connected with our regular and 
long established missionary organizations; but these independent 
efforts are characterized by a freshness and spontaneity—a kind of 
voluntary self-sacrifice and special trust in God, which are as re- 
freshing and inspiring to Christian hearts now as they were in the 
days of Paul and Barnabas. 

Not long ago we mentioned a Cheistinn officer retired from 
government service in India, but voluntarily going back to engage 
in mission work among the Kois at his own expense. 

Another retired English officer, long accustomed to give 
generously for the support of missions in India, has recently felt | 
constrained himself to engage in missionary work. Already famil- 
iar with several native languages, he has facilities for great useful- 
ness. We wonder that such cases are not much more frequent. 
With pensions, or ample mieans of their own, and seeing the great 
needs of the ignorant and perishing around them, what’ possible 
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course of life can bring such real and abiding joy as may be found 
in this work—joy to their own hearts, because bringing joy to souls 
darkened and degraded by superstition and sin. 


2. Rev. Mr. Zeimann, who recently died, after some forty years 
service, first went to India as one of Gossner’s missionaries, but for 
many years past labored independently, connected with no society. 
His mission at Ghazipur, with some hundreds of native Christians, 
is the result of his personal labors. He gained a wonderful hold 
on the hearts of all who came under his instruction. One who 
knew him intimately, writes : 

‘¢Where can we find such another true servant of God? * * If the rich enter- 


tained him, he was thankfnl to them for their hospitality; if the poor took him in, he 


was thankful to them likewise. If you can picture to yourself an old man in simple 
clothes, and bare feet, walking ten or twelve miles a day, with nothing but a country 
cart containing a small tent and a few other actual necessaries, going from market to mar- 
ket preaching the Gospel to the heathen—that man was dear old Mr. Zeimann. Who 
is there left that does as much for the sake of the Gospel ? I have not heard of another 
such missignary in India. Besides all this he was a poor man. Out of all that he got — 
for the support of his mission he only took Rs. 50 ($25) a month for himself.” 


This writer does well to admire the earnest, consecrated, self- 


sacrificing Father Zeimann, but he reminds one of the prophet who 


thought he was the only true worshiper of God left alive, when 
the Lord assured him He knew of 7,000 who had _ not bowed the 
knee to Baal. There are a good many missionaries left, of no less. 


self-sacrifice and love for souls, and no less ready toendure hardness 
as good soldiers. And yet we grant they are the few among the 


many who know little of such self-sacrifice. 


3. Mr. Jeremiassen,an earnest Christian, long in the customs ser- 


vice in China, has recently retired from this service and begun mission 
work on the island of Hainan. This island in the China Sea, sepa- 


rated from the mainland by a strait fifteen miles wide, full of shoals 
and reefs, is 180 miles long, 101 miles wide, and has a population 
of 1,500,000, to whom no one has before carried the Gospel, so far 
as we know. Mr. J. has some medical knowledge, and spent some 


six months in medical study and practice with Dr. Kerr, in Canton, 
just before entering upon his work on Hainan. His knowledge of 


the language and people gained in the customs service, must give 
him special facilities for mission work, and the spirit of consecration 
which leads him to undertake it, alone and at his own expense, 
furnishes ground to hope and expect good results from his under- 
taking. 


4. Mrs. Mumford in Bulgana. This ie a graduate of Ober- 


lin, became deeply interested in missions, and in 1871 went to Bul- 
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garia under direction of the Am. Board. After some five years’ 
efficient work, mainly in a school at Samokoff, in which every pu- 
pil is said to have become converted, she came back to America 
for a few months’ rest. When she was ready to return to the Mis- 
sion, the Board proposed to send her to another field ( Micronesia) ; 
but so deeply had her heart become interested in the Bulgarian 
women, that she resigned her connection with the Board and start- 
ed back alone. On reaching England, and hearing of the war in 
Bulgaria, she was advised to wait there till the war should cease. 
_ But she heeded not, hastened on to the scene of suffering, and de- 
voted herself to hospital work. She so reached the hearts of the 
people that a prominent Bulgarian said of her: “Our whole nation 
honors and loves Mrs. Mumford for her heroism and sympathy.” In 
November, 1878, Miss C. K. Doolittle, another graduate of Oberlin, 
went out and joined Mrs. Mumford in the work, and Miss Eunice 
~ Knapp, also from Oberlin, sailed in jy last, and reached Phil- 
lippopolis in February. 


Mrs. Mumford writes : 

“My faith takes in a glorious future for mission work here, nothing less than this : 
that we should send missionaries from this school to carry the everlasting Gospel to des- 
potic Russia, which now permits no proselyting in her borders. The Bulgarians will be 
the nearest of kin to that nation, speaking almost the same tongue, and of the same ori- 
gin, Slavic. I mean to have soldiers ready, to take possession in the name of the Lord 
of hosts, as soon as the gates of brass are battered down.” 


Miss Knapp writes : 

“First of all, I want to tell you how I am impressed with the place, work, and sur- 
roundings, It is perfectly magnificent—everything about it. A delightful climate and 
such a beautiful location. The house isso pleasant. It overlooks the greater part of the 
city, the river, and beyond that a wide, fertile tract of land, and away to the north are 
_ the Balkan Mountains, their tops covered with snow. Oh! it is just charming! I can 
not begin to describe it. But I have not told you the best part of all. The pupils are — 
such nice, quiet girls ; yet bright, prompt, and active.” 


Here these devoted women find their joy in teaching and train- 


ing these young girls to receive the Gospel and the love of Christ 
in their own hearts, and then to engage in like labors to extend its 
blessing to others. | 


5. THE Bassim FaitH Mission. This mission had a connec- 
tion in its origin with Dr. Cullis’s Faith Work in Boston. Miss 
Lucy Drake, who had been engaged for some time in the Boston 
Faith Work, went to India in the Autumn of 1875. At Elichpoor 
she found Rev.and Mrs. Norton, and spent about a year with them, 
learning the language. She then established herself at Bassim, 
(Feb. 1877), and prosecuted the work till health failed, and she re- 
turned to America. Miss Laura R. Wheeler and Miss Lottie W. 
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Sisson had joined her just in time to take up the work Miss Drake 
left. They occupied a government building for a time, but in the 
hot season of 1879 they had to leave it, and could find no shelter 
butatent. In this emergency they began to ask the Lord for means 
to build. After a suitable piece of ground was obtained, the first 
gift was one of teak rafters, by an officer of government. Then 


“money came, and the foundation of a house was laid and the build- 


ing prosecuted ; but before it was roofed the heavy rains burst upon 
them, and one night their frail tent was swept away by the tempest, 
and the walls of the new house, to which they fled, were their only 
protection. In the midst of these tests of their faith Miss Wheeler 


- was prostrated by fever, but the Lord heard their prayers, rebuked 


the fever, and she was soon at her work again. A portion of the 
house was covered, and in this they lived through the rainy season, 
feeling that the trial of their faith was more precious than of gold 


that perisheth. 


There is no word of complaint in any r of their reports or lettérs. 
They subsequently built a “Gospel Shed” in Bassim, as a preaching 
place. Here they meet all who come, and speak to them the words 
of eternal life. They also visit the near villages as they find time 
and strength. They have gathered 9 orphan children under their 
constant care and teaching, 7 of whom they regard as truly con- 
verted. A sister of Miss Sisson, who has been engaged in mission 
work some five years in Southern India, has recently joined them, 
and all three are prosecuting their work in much faith and hope. 
Miss Lucy R. Drake, who originated the mission, regained health 
and returned to India near the close of 1879, and was married to 
Rev. Mr. Osborne, a presiding elder in the M E. Conference of 
South India, and is still prosecuting mission work. 

Dr. Cullis’s Faith Work above mentioned embraces, (1) a Con- 


_ sumptives’ Home; (2) a Home for Orphans—7o. in it now; (3) a 


Home for Spinal Sufferers ; (4) a Cancer Home at Walpole; (5) 
Training College at Beacon Hill, with its regular courses of lec- 
tures, church and ordinances, with Book Repositories and city mis- 
sion work i in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and London, England ; 
having, also, some connection with this Bassim Mission and one at 
Balasore, India, and, also, one in Cape Town, South Africa. Rev. 
Le Withrow, D. D., ina recent account of this faith work of Dr. 


Cullis, says :— 


“Dr. Cullis most cordially believes in the power of healing, in answer to prayer. 
Many witnesses attest the value of the method by the story of astonishing recovery ; and 
beyond question, his work in this direction is on the increase. 


_ “As to ways and means, we find there were nearly $40,000 expended last year on 


_ these various enterprises.. In the seventeen years since the Consumptives’ Home was 


started, $438,824.92 have come into its treasury—sent of the Lord. Repeatedly and 
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fy, the Doctor declares that neither he nor any one ever authorized by him, 
Menuman being for money. Once a year he issues the Reports, and gives and 
> all comers. More than this he does not—except in entreaty at the throne 
7 Beyond debate this is a marvelous matter, first and last. It cannot escape 


M that a single individual can order and direct such vast, diversified, and 
ated operations.”’ 


Evucupoor Fairu Mission. In 1872 Rev. Wm. Taylor, 
then in India, asked the M. E. Missionary Society to pay the pass-- 
age of six young men to India, who were then to trust for their 
support to Him who bade them “Go into all the world and preac 
the Gospel to every creature.” One of these six was Albert Nor- 
ton. After some time in Bombay, preaching in English and learn- | 
ing the native language, he went into the interior, laboring much * 


for the workmen along the line of the railway. In brief reports of 
his work Mr. Norton writes : 


“In July, 1873, we commenced work for Jesus at Bhosawul. Our labors for nearly 


ten months were confined to the English speaking people living at Bhosawul and other 
railway and military stations in Central India. 


“In April, 1874, we were led to come to Ellichpoor. There was then no mission- 
ary in the Berar Provinces, and Ellichpoor had never been occupied by any mission la- 
borer, not even by a catechist, so far as we know.” | 


This led Mr. Norton to make this his station. He rented a 
Bungalow and began to preach to the English, some of whom, to 
use his own words, “soon after received the assurance of sins for- 
given through the blood of Jesus.” 

But he did not limit his work to the Europeans. In June he 
baptized a young Hindu of 17 years, who has, it seems, maintained 
his Christian character under ail trials to the present time. In No- 
vember he bought a house, and placed it in trust in the hands of a 
committee, to be kept for the use of missionaries, making this per- 
manent arrangement in case of his own death. Of his means of — 
support he writes: 


_ *QWe have had no one pledged to help us, yet the Lord has supplied all our wants. 
He has sent us help at just the time we needed it. At the present time we have associ- 
ated with us 13 native brethren and sisters.” 


This year, 1874, Miss Mary Kelley, a graduate of Oberlin, went 
to India and became Mrs. Norton. About this time he ceased to 
be connected with the M. E. Church. At the close of the year 
(1874), with a brief printed Report of his work, he rendered a care- 
ful account of all gifts received, and the use made of them. The. 
receipts amounted to 4,052 rupees. 

In 1875 Mr. Norton visited the Koorkoos, a tribe of aborigines 
in the mountains north of Ellichpoor. He writes: 

‘“‘Karly in the year, after much prayer, we were assured God would have us go up 
among them. We marched [2 miles the first day; at night slept on the ground in the — 
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open air. We had no tents, nor bullocks to carry them. * * On the thing lay 
| found ourselves in a deep valley, 30 miles from Ellichpoor. Though tirg we went 
with a brother who was with us, and preached Christ to a band of Koorkogmm _ iad 
come thither to cut teak. They were all from one village. The patel (head ' iy. re 
two others professed faith in Jesus for the remission of theirsins. Three da § alherwe 
-19 Koorkoos and our Hindu servant, who had been much affected by the Or aig ing 
7 the Koorkoos, professed conversion. Neither the brother with me nor mysélwae al 
i to speak the Koorkoo language ; but we found many of the hill people were ee “un- 
a derstand a mixture of Hindustani and’ Marathi, if care was taken to use the simplest 
words, 


Further on in the mountains Mr. Norton came upon Gond vil- 

lages, and baptized one of this large tribe. In November he built a 

small house on the mountain, where the I9 Koorkoos had professed 

Py ii | | Christ ; and closed the year with praise to God. 

ay ii) His receipts in 1874, with the balance in hand, were 3,173 ru- 

pees. 

me il! 1876—Near the close of 1875 Mr. Norton had begun to suffer 

ie from frequent attacks of malarial fever. Miss Drake had reached EI- 

ie lichpoor i in Dec., 1875, and during the first four months of 1876, Mr. 

H N.’s sufferings were so severe that they all became impressed that it | 
might be God's will for him to return to America. A providential 

tt | gift seemed to come just in time for the emergency, and he left his 

i . family May ist for Bombay and the voyage. He says: 

oy || “I knew not from what source my family were to receive their bread while I was 

| absent, only I knew that He who had promised to supply all the needs of those who seek 

His Kingdom, would never break His promise.” 


i _ _ Gifts came to him on the voyage, and in England he learned 
| + _ of gifts sent in time for the needs of his family. 

 —— In Mr. Norton’s absence, his wife and Miss Drake prosecuted 
te the work of the mission at Ellichpoor, and the latter made a jour- 
| laa ney of 260 miles to Bassim and back, speaking the word to hun- 
ta _ dreds of villagers on the way. This journey led her to begin the 
Bassim Mission, as already described. _ 

Mr. Norton spent five months in America. Miss Jennie Frow, 
of Oberlin, offered to go with him to assist Mrs. Norton in the work, 
ne _and the gift of £100 coming from Scotland just in time, feeling his 
it _ health restored, he returned to India. 

| At the close of the year (1876) Mrs. N. wrote: 


“The dark cloud that hung over us at the commencement of the year, on account 
i of Mr. Norton’s failing health, necessitating his return to America, has broken with 
: | blessings on our heads, in that he has been permitted to return with fresh vigor and 
strength, accompanied by Miss Frow. ‘O give thanks unto the Lord, for His mercy en- 
dureth forever.’ ” 


Urn The accounts this year, with the small balance, show 4,841 ru- 
pees. 
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1877—Miss Drake went in February, to establish her mission at 
Bassim, accompanied by Miss Blewitt, who had recently been con- 
verted at Ellichpoor. Miss Frowrapidly acquired the language, and 
was active and useful in teaching and giving medicine. Mr. Nor- | 
ton revisited the places where he had baptized converts, found.two . 
prominent Christians had died, and others had removed to more 
distant localities ; baptized two Koorkoo men and one Hindu wo- 
man ; built a small house at Ghatang, and praises God for the gift 
ofa Bungalow at Chickulda, “on a plateau nearly 4,000 feet above the — 
level of the sea,” and the only place among the Koorkoos having | 
a post-office—‘‘a good situation from which to carry the Gospel to — 
tens of thousands of Koorkoos ;” and thanks God that, of the eight 
missionaries he had asked for in 1874, five had already come, and 
others were on the way. 


His accounts for this year show 3,868 rupees, sent as the Lord 
saw his needs. 

1878-g—In March ofthis year (1878) Rev. and Mrs. J W. Sib- 
ley, from Oberlin, America, joined the mission at Ellichpoor, finding 
Miss Frow there, Mr.and Mrs. Norton being at Chickulda. In 
the severity of the famine, Mr. and Mrs. Norton and Miss Frow went | 
out in the rainy season into the jungle, 40 miles from any Europeans 
to distribute relief to the famishing Koorkoos. It was a perilous un- 
_dertaking, and after two months they were brought back to their 
stations, suffering severely from fever. Miss Frow, muchworn and 
reduced by the fever, was sent to Bombay for change, where she so 
far rallied as to return to her work in Feb. 1879. Mr. Norton suf- 
fered so long and severely, and benefitted so little from change to 

Bombay, that in August (22) he and Mrs. Norton sailed for Amer- 

ica. To many this exposure in the jungles of the Koorkoos may 
_seem to have been imprudent. Mr. Norton writes: : 


“It was made very plain to me, that as a servant of Christ, it would be much bet- 
ter for me, with my knowledge of the circumstances of the sufferers, to attempt to give 
them relief, though I lost my life.” | 

He also wrote: 

' “During the five or six weeks we were traveling among the hill ales between 
two hundred and three hundred professed to renounce idolatry, and turn to the living 


God, and trust His Son for salvation. I believe these men, with rare exceptions, were _ 
sincere and honest in their professions. 94 in all were baptized.” 


Early in 1880 Miss Frow’s health began again to suffer, and 
attacks of fever were so frequent and severe, that it seemed neces- | 
sary she should return to America. But there was nothing in hand 
for the cost of her passage. “In our helplessness we committed it 
all to God in prayer ;” is the record of the mission. Very soon, a 
Christian in Bombay wrote, offering to pay her passage to Ameri- 
ca, which she reached in September. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Sibley’s hands were full of the teaching and 


preaching work of the mission, and yet they speak of a dispensary, 


kept up in the city, and 700 applicants for medicine and treatment. 
Of the seven orphans, five were baptized in October. 
A brief summary says: 


‘The Ellichpoor Faith Mission Report for 1880 speaks of manifold mercies and 
chastening trials, all conspiring for the furtherance of the Gospel. The native helpers 
have more than fulfilled. the expectations entertained. Contributions have been larger 
than in previous years. A door of utterance has been opened, not only in Ellichpoor, 
but in the surrounding villages ; 354 meetings have been held. Five of the six orphans 
have been hopefully converted. Mr. Sibley carried on a dispensary, treating those sim- 
ple diseases for which no special medical skill was required. Personal work, visiting 
from house to house, conversation with people by the way, or with those whom they had 
invited to their houses, entered into the every-day work. From the monthly reports 
published, it is apparent that the missionaries sometimes touched bottom, but were al- 
ways floated off again as soon as their faith had been tested. Within a radius of five 
miles there are 40,000 inhabitants; within a radius of ten miles there are 75 villages. 
Means to multiply the force of native workers is what Mr. and Mrs. Sibley are earnestly 
seeking of the Lord. 


Rev. and Mrs. E. F. Ward, from America, reached Ellichpoor 
early in 1881, thinking to begin work, after getting started in the 
language, at Yeatinal or Burhanpoor, in West Berar. 


In April, 1881, Rev. Mark B. Fuller, a graduate of Oberlin, 


and Miss  esiaie Frow, were married, and in January last. they 


sailed for Ellichpoor, purposing to renew the work among the 
Koorkoos. Rev. and Mrs. Norton hope to sail on their return to 
India early in the coming autumn. 


7. FairH WoRK AT CURREEMNUGGER AND MYLARuM. — 


In March, 1879, C. B. Ward began faith work at Chaderghat, | 
in the Deccan. He gathered around him a band of famine orphans, 


with a view to care both 


their bodies and their souls. Writing 
of his work subsequently, 


e Says: 


“In six months we gathered 182 orphans. Of these, during the year awe March, 
1880, 100 died, and a number ran away, leaving us but 68. During the year we had 
made our requests knewn to God, but asking no man for aught. We received more 
than $1,500.” 


‘Having removed to Curreemnugger early in 1880, to be more 
among the Telugus, he wrote: 


“We have now with us 43 orphan boys and 28 girls, myself and wife, Misses Miller | 
and O’Leary, Bro. C. P. Smith and his four children, etc. Altogether we number over 
four score souls, and in great mercy the Lord provides for all our wants from day to day. 
* * Over fifty of our orphans we have seen converted to God, and the work still goes 
on. * * Weare in the midst of a large field of more than a million of souls.” 
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1552.) Independent Foreign Missions. 


The constitution of this “Christian Orphanage” is signed by 
three, viz: C. B. Ward, A. C. Davies, and Wm. Marrett. 

In the journal of this mission entries are made by any mem- 
ber. A few of. these entries in 1880-81, the second year of the 
work, are as follows : 


“Pakeera has eluded us again.” We have had Rama tied up for several days. He 
is a strange boy. The Lord give us these boys’ hearts. Our many trials keep us much | 
on our knees. A gracious Providence overshadows us. * * Bless God for supplies, 
about 300 rupees in the last 20 days.” | | 

“Sept. 14th.—Yesterday Bro. W. baptized 8 boys and § girls.” 


This mission, with its band of orphans, found it necessaf} to 
change its locality more than once. On reaching Myfarum, they 
found it so wild and jungly that the children thought it not a good 
place, but soon became reconciled to It.  @« & 

Mr. Ward writes : 


“I enjoyed sleeping in the huts with the boys for a fortnight. In this Ame w oe 
up a part of a long shed for occupation. Every one, ladies and all, had a hand in “eut- 
ting and carrying poles for our sheds. *. * Doubtless our fe will be mutual when 
the house is done,”’ | 


‘Feb. 6 [1881 ].—Another grand day in the history of the ‘Wilderness: Church.’ 
We have never had such a day of prayer as this. No play, and they had several bless- 
ed meetings of thanksgiving for all God's mercies in Pramoor, and we closed the day 
with the Lord’s Supper. Before we ate and drank in remembrance of Jesus dying love, © 
we baptized B. Era, Patcha, Lingama, Iyaka and Sula.. This makes fifty souls received 
into our church, of whom three only have fallen away.” 


Speaking of this mission in one of his published letters, the 
Rev. Wm. Taylor writes : 


“Men who go off#from organized circuits to work purely among the heathen like 
_ Bro. C. B. Ward with his 80 Hindu orphans, rise to the high military line of the Mas- 
ter, and do not logk to any charity fund of any circuit or station, but look to God. He 
would feed them on manna if need be, but prefers to touch the heart of some Christian or 
-Mahometan, and that heart is made to'touch the heart of the missionary, and his hand is | 
open to supply the wants of the missionary, who thanks God and goes trusting Him to 
supply all His need.” 


Of these 7 missions it is worthy of notice that they are all 
conducted on the principle of Miiller’s orphanages at Bristol, En- 
gland, z. ¢., to look to God for supplies, and never to ask from men. 
It is noteworthy, too, how very largely the missionary spirit and 
zeal of all these workers is traceable under God back to Oberlin, 
which has also just sent a band of 4 missionaries to Bihe, in Africa. 

We call these missions zxdependent. We only imply by this 
that they are connected with none of the established mission boards 
which offer fixed salaries and supplies. Of course they are all the 
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more dependent on God, and the workers love to feel this depend- 
| ence and look directly to God for all needed help. 
| 8. JALISCO PROTESTANT MISSION OF THE REPUBLIC OF MEXICco. 
This is a new mission just inaugurated. Its workers are the Rev. 
and Mrs. D. F. Watkins, who have already labored some g years 
| in Mexico, under direction of the American Board. Of the cause 
of the separation we are ignorant. But the California friends of 
Mr. and Mrs. Watkins think it best to support them on an independ- 
ent basis, and at a meeting called to consider the case, voted to as- 
sist themselves, and commended Mr. and Mrs. Watkins to the sym- 
a _ pathy, prayers and gifts of others. 
Mrs. Watkins writes: 
a ‘We do not wish to antagonize in any. way the Am, Board. Our only desire is to 
1 i work for Christ and win souls for Him in the field of our choice. We have barely es- 


| caped with our lives many — since the martyrdom of Mr. Stephens, but persecution 
it is not now So rife as it once was.’ 


| . Their long experience in this work and their sitechroent to it 
Bika would seem to fit Mr. and Mrs. Watkins pre-eminently for it, and 
oi for them to leave it now, for any reason, would involve serious loss. 
Hi th The meeting above mentioned appointed Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 i | 
a Montgomery Ave., San Francisco, to receive and forward to Mexi- 
H |i co, any gifts that may be sent to this mission. 
Pil __ We may also here state that Dea. O. M. Brown, Cherie. Ohio, 
i i gladly receives and forwards gratuitously, all sums sent to him for 
iil either of the three missions in India, above described, and also for 
i Mrs. Mumford in Bulgaria. 
Let all our mission boards be so wisely and efficiently con- 
it ducted as to command the utmost confidence, but let these inde- 
ial pendent workers, laying their all, with their very lives, upon the 
_ ~~ altar of this service, have also the warm sympathy and help of 
i Christian hearts who love Christ and the souls of the perishing. 


a i | “Tn less than ten years Wm. Taylor, the Methodist missionary, has sent out from the 
i it United States 154 men and women as missionaries to South and Central America and 
Ulm India. Of this number a little over twenty have. fallen in the battle or returned in im- 
i ia paired health; leaving about 130 still in the field, But in India about twenty men and 
ie women have been raised up for the work, and in a recent letter Bro, Taylor speaks of 
ti 20 workers raised upon the soil in South America: To-day the force in India is about 
| Hi seventy-five men and women; in South America, one hundred and twenty. And the 

iW - wonderful thing is that every one of them is supported on the soil, receiving nothing im 
Ht il the shape of salary or maintenance, Surely God is in this kind of missionary labor, as 
as in others.” | 
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V. HOW SHALL WE SEND MONEY TO FOREIGN MISs- 
SIONS P 


We discussed this question in this Review, vol. II. p. 375-83, 
and vol. III. p. 38-55. Our constant readers,joubtless have in mind 
the points made, but for the sake of those who have made the Re- 
views acquaintance more recently, we recall the fact that the dis- 
cussion was suggested by the Presbyterian Foreign Board’s sad loss 
of $48,850, through the failure of its English agent, David Stuart 
& Co. This cruel foss raised the question in many minds whether | 
such English banker or agent is a necessity ? Why funds cannot 
be remitted to China, India, and other foreign mission fields without 
the intervention of such English agent ? 

In that discussion we pointed out, in some detail, the different 
kinds of bills of exchange used in remitting such funds, and endeav- 
ored to make plain the special risk involved inthe kind of bill used | 
by the Treasurer of the Presbyterian Foreign Board. We men- 
tioned that the common usage of some of our foreign boards to 
purchase bills from the agents of European bankers, in our large 
cities, was attended with far less risk, though involving the payment 
to the agent of a percentage of the amount remitted, or the loss of 
interest on the said sum from the date of the bill’s purchase to date 
of its maturity, or perchance both these drawbacks, according to 
the nature of the transaction. 

On the first public announcement of this great loss, with a 
view, doubtless, to relieve the anxiety of the Board’s friends and 
supporters, who could not repress deep grief at such a loss of mon- 


ey, given to help enlighten and save the heathen, the statement 
made was that 


“The Presbyterian Board of Missions, having baneme involved to the amount of 
several thousand dollars, by the failure of their Bankers, Messrs. Stuart & Co. Liver- 
pool, several friends in New York have generously volunteered to make up the loss.”’ 


This was followed after a time, by another announcement that, 


“To save the Board from loss by the above failure * * a special subscription 
| has been started, in which all who are so disposed are invited to join; the subscriptions 
being conditioned on the completion of the full sum of $40,000.”’ | 


We raised the question then as to what had become of the 
“several friends in New York,” who had so “ generously volun- 
teered to make up the loss; ” and to this time no reply has been 
given to this inquiry. Why several such friends should generously 
volunteer to make good this loss, and then withdraw their offer, | 
and leave the loss to be made up by such a subscription, has never — 
been explained. Nor has the said subscription proved of much 
avail. Various items were received and acknowledged in the or- 
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gans of the board, stated in the Foreign Missionary of March, 1880, 
to amount in all, to $7,261.41—leaving the balance ($41,588.59) of 
the loss still unprovided for, so far as we know, to the present time, 
only as it has been taken from the ordinary contributions. In this 
second public announgement, made soon after the loss, it was said 
that the English agent” had met the drafts of the Board for 22 
years—amounting in all to $4,500,000, without charge for commis- 
sion, or for postage or otherexpenses, * ™* and the saving thus 
realized would more than cover any possible loss.” <Any possible 
loss! Is not this phrase proof positive of its own fallacy, and of 
the special pleading of those who have used it? 

So far from this statement affording the slightest comfort to 
minds and hearts grieving for the heavy loss of so much mission 
money, we showed, (1) that right-minded Christian men in busi- 
ness would be glad to do such business, in the line of their own 
work, without commission or charge of any kind. (2) That ordi- 
nary notes of exchange are so graded by the interested bankers as 
to secure all reasonable profit to them without any commission— 
that we had so found in our own personal dealings with these same 
bankers. (3) That the treasurer, in this case, was inexcusable, for 
sending forward to Stuart & Co. such large advances, when his bills 
gave ample time for their notice to come to him in New York and. 
the remittances to go to England, just at the date of their maturity. 
(4) That besides the profit to Stuart & Co., in the regular rates of 
exchange, such large advances, placed by the treasurer in their 
keeping, were worth 2 per cent interest, according to the ruling 
rates of all the best London bankers, and that in this way the busi- 
ness of the Presbyterian Foreign Board for 22 years was worth to 


Stuart & Co. fully $20,000. As evidence that Stuart & Co. brought 
_ this work of the board into their regular business which they were 
conducting for the sake of its profit, we urged that had they been 


foregoing all profit, and conducting this business from love to Christ 
and the souls of the heathen, they would have kept it separate from 
their own personal business, and when they found themselves in 
danger of bankruptcy, they would have placed all mission funds in. 


their keeping in the hands of the mission treasurer. This plea 


soon found ample confirmation in the fact that George H. Stuart, of 
Philadelphia, a partner to some extent in this same firm, dd so 
rescue and return the mission funds of the United Presbyterians, 
which had been entrusted to them for transmission to the U. P. 
Missions. Inthese reasonings and statements, published more than 


two years ago, we fail, as yet, to discover any weak point, and our 


friends among the officers of the Board have failed to point us to 
any mistake in logic or in facts. Hence we are constrained to re- 
gard the Presbyterian Foreign Board and its treasurer as legally 
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and morally responsible to make good to the church, and the work 
of missions this heavy loss incurred by their bad management. We 
did not, and do not, condemn the kind of bill of exchange used, as 
even with an English agent, if the scheme is worked closely, there 
is no necessity of ever losing more than $1,000 by the failure of 
such agent. 

And yet our study of the subject awakened a strong desire to 
test the feasibility of dispensing with such English agent entirely, 
while still using the same kind of bill of exchange. 

The bill used by the said Presbyterian treasurer is the one 
called in our former discussion (vol. IIf. p. §4) the promissory note 
bill. It goes to the foreign missions, is sold to local bankers, and 
its avails are realized in the missions, and then it travels back to 
the agent of the board in England, who sights it, and sends notice 
to the treasurer in America, who must then send money to his 
English agent to pay said bill at its maturity. Our query was and 
is, why not dispense with the said English agent, let the bill come | 
back to the Treasurer in America, and let him then send its equiv- 
alent in a bill of exchange, at the current rate of the day, directly 
to the London agent of the local banker in India, China, or else- 
where, who bought the bill? The treasurer's only risk and care 
would then be to have his equivalent of the original bill in London 
at its maturity, and the character of the said London agent would 
be no concern of his, but entirely the care of the local banker 
abroad who bought the bill. Under this arrangement, the failure 
of all the bankers in England would involve no loss to the board. 

A very slight modification of this plan would be for the local 
banker who buys the bill, in India or China, to send it to his Lon- 
don House, and the said London House to send it to his agent in | 
America, and the said agent in America to present it to the Treas- 
_urer on its maturity, and receive from him, in American currency, 
its equivalent by the current exchange of the day. 

All this seems so plain and reasonable, and so desirable as a 
matter of mutual convenience to all parties concerned, that we pre- _ 
sented the subject to some of the best American bankers doing 
exchange business, feeling confident they would at once comprehend 
and favor the plan. But to our grief they opposed it to a man, with 
all the inertia of past usage; declaring it to be, not only wanting in 
precedents, but perilous to confidence in the whole system of ex- 
change. One toldofa church in Brooklyn (that city of churches), 
which had become involved in debt and then voted itself dissolved, 
so that its creditors could find no responsible party to which they 
could bring their claims —and this with as much gravity as if that 
defunct and reprehensible church was a fair representative of the 
_ whole Presbyterian Church, with its 5,086 ordained ministers and 
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its 581,401 communicants ; or the M. E. Church, with its more than 
1,700,000 communicants. Every banker with whom we conversed, 
showed himself a firm believer in the doctrine that, in the business 
of exchange, at least, “ whatever is, is right,” and whatever is xew 
must be repressed as a dangerous innovation. : 
Unwilling to accept this issue as final, and knowing Bankers 
in the East find bills of exchange on London for their interest, we 
decided to try our plan from that side of the world. To do this 
we must needs send a bill of exchange to some one in the East, and 
see if he could sell it to a local Banker there who would then send 
it to us or our Agent in New York for payment. In doing this, 
besides the novelty of the plan, which had proved such a bugbear to 
our American Bankers, two other formidable difficulties presented 
themselves. 1. To render a bill an object of any consideration to 
an Eastern Banker, it must be of some considerable amount—not 
less than £100 at least. But the equivalent of £100 would be in- 


convenient for us to pay if the bill should come back for payment. 


Besides, we need our little resources here, not in the East. To 
meet this difficulty we thought of a church whose annual contri- 
butions to foreign Missions average some 4200, and in our own 
mind reasoned as follows, viz: why can’t we send a bill of £100 to 
the treasurer of one of our Presbyterian Missions in India, and in 


_case the said Mission treasurer succeeds in selling it at as good a 


rate as he sells the bills of the board’s treasurer, induce this Church 
to pay the bill on its return, as a part of its annual contribution to 
its foreign Missions. The money will go to precisely the same 
work it would if sent through the board's treasurer. The plan 
seemed plausible. 

We sought an interview with the session of said church, and 


stated the case. We took special pains to show them how their 
money, if eventually paid, would go to precisely the same work as 


if sent through their own board, and that unless the Mission treas- 
urer first received the avails of the bill in India, and sent us a let- 
ter to say he had received them, their money would not be wanted 
to pay the bill on its return. Would they be willing to use so much 
of their foreign Mission contributions to pay the bill should it 
come back with such positive evidence from the bill itself and the 
testimony of the Mission treasurer that he had received its full 


value, was using it in his Mission work, and would account to his 


board for it, just as he did for the bills sent to him by the board’s 
treasurer? The intelligent pastor saw at once the feasibility and 
perfect safety of the plan proposed, but the worthy elders gravely 
shook their heads. The proposition seemed to them to involve 
unknown risks and perils. 

We gave it up. If the experiment were to be made it must be 
made with a small sum, wholly within our own resources. 
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2. And here comes to view the second difficulty. Private in- 
dividuals are mostly unknown, and command no such confidence 
as do Mission treasurers and Banking Houses of wide reputation. 
How could we expect a bill over our private signature would com- 

mand such confidence with any eastern Banker, that he would pay 
his money for it, and run the risk of recovering it from us on this 
side of the globe ? But if any test were to be attempted this was 
the only alternative remaining. We wrote a promissory note bill 
of exchange over our own name and sent it to a missionary in 
India. In due course of time it came back—dzshonored/! What. 
wonder eastern Bankers should oppose such attempted innovation 
as resolutely as American Bankers had done? A brief statement 
from one India Banker came with the rejected bill, declaring that 
such a bill was not negotiable, but that knowing so muchas he did 
of us while a Missionary in India, he would accept such bill from 
us if we would draw it on some English Agent, and not on our 
own New York Agent. The letter betrayed strange ignorance of 
our American Bankers, and strange distrust of them also. 

The experiment had thus failed. Was it not time to abandon 
the attempt in despair? We did not thinkso. We wrote and sent 
another small bill of the same kind. It was bought by that same 
Banker ; came back in due course, and was paid by our Agent in 
New York on whom we had drawn it. 

~ We sent a third bill,to another part of ledia. where we are 
less known. It was bought by another Banker, came back in due 
time, and was paid by our New York Agent. 
We consider these experiments a sufficient test. Notwith- 
standing the smallness of the amounts, and the lack of confidence 
in a private person, the success of those two bills seem to us con- 
clusive evidence that the Mission Treasurer of any respectable 
branch of the church can readily adopt the same plan, and dispense © 
with all English agents, thus eliminating all risk of loss by the 
failure of such agents. This usage, once adopted, would not only 
be of great advantage to our Mission boards, but, if we mistake 
not, it would make our American Banking institutions better known 
throughout the East, bring them into better repute, and greatly 
widen and extend financial confidence and transactions to the mu- 
tual benefit of all lands. 


We do not believe the Church of Christ need be regarded as 
untrustworthy by the world’s business men. When Stuart & Co. 
failed and Ae & in their ruin $48,850 of the Presbyterian For- 
eign Board’s money, all the board’s bills then afloat came back over 
the bankrupt agency, and were received and paid a second time by 
the Presbyterian Church, rather than let any parties holding the 
bills suffer by the bankruptcy of her English Agent. Such in- 
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stances should convince the world’s business men that churches are 
less liable to fail, and more trustworthy, than any Banking institu- 
tion in existence. Let the plan we advocate be generally adopted 


by all branches of the protestant church, and it would not only 
. prevent such cruel losses, by failing bankers, but it would help rap- 


idly to increase and extend the influence of the Church over the 
world, and hasten the coming reign of righteousness for which we 


pray. 


In our former discussion we mentioned still another plan for 


remitting money to foreign Missions, which we regarded as prefer- 


able to those in common use, in case this one now tested should 
prove impracticable. It was the plan of letting the Missionaries in- 
the various foreign fields sell their own bills to local Bankers near 


them, these local Bankers then to send them to their European or 
American Agents for collection from the Mission treasurers in 
America. We find this plan has been adopted in some of our Mis- 


sion boards, and with results quite satisfactory. The Secretary of | 


one such board writes: “ The Missionaries draw on the board quar- 
terly in advance, for the appropriations of the board. Zhe board 
does not send funds to heathen lands.’ This board receives the 
Mission funds of its churches, its committee appropriates the 
amount to the different Missions and workers, sends a list of the 
appropriations to the Missionaries, and these latter draw upon the 
said board as above stated. This plan has much to commend it. 
It greatly simplifies the work of the board and the board's treas- 
urer. They are saved from the trouble of having anything to do 


with the ever-varying rates of exchange. All salaries and expen- 


ses in the Missions being estimated in American currency, all loss 
or gain by exchange becomes the concern of the Missionaries alone, 


and the better rates of exchange they can negotiate, the better will 
it be, both for them personally and for their work. The mission-_ 


ary in China, or elsewhere, selling his quarterly draft on his Ameri- 
can Treasurer, receives its avails at the time, and all risk to him 
ceases, though the buying banker must trust his mediate agents 
through whom he sends it, till he recovers its value from the Amer- 
ican treasurer. The great advantage of this plan, and the plan we 
have now tested as above explained, is seen in two particulars : 

1. They avoid all risk of loss by failing bankers. 

2. They avoid paying a percentage for commission, and also 


avoid loss of interest often incurred by making advances long be-- 


fore they are needed, as the Presbyterian treasurer advanced to Stuart 
& Co.,—a loss which we estimated at fully $20,000 in that one-case. 
To make plain the loss of mission money often incurred by 


_ paying commission to an English Banker’s American agent, a word 


may be helpful. 
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The Am. Board has congratulated itself and its patrons that 
during the whole period of its existence it has never incurred such 
loss as has the Presbyterian Foreign Board. In what has con- 
sisted its greater prudence and success? For many years in India 
we were accustonied to receive and negotiate the bills of that board. — 
They were drawn on one of the long-established Banking Houses 
of Teaden and then endorsed by its agent in America. What was 
the virtue of thisendorsement ? It made the London House wholly 
responsible for paying the bill, so relieving the American Board 
from responsibility that in case of the failure of the London Banker 
on whom it was drawn, the Eastern Banker buying the bill would 
have no claim onthe American Board. At what cost was this free- 
dom obtained ? If memory serves us correctly, the commission 
paid to the London Banker’s American agent for his endorsement 
was one-half per cent., or $5 on every $1,000; $50 on $10,000 and 
$5,000 on every million : on $10,000,000, $50, 000, &c. It is plain 
to see that in the large exchange transactions of such a board, this 
is an item of expense, which should be avoided, if possible and still 
have the same safety in effecting exchange. Some mission boards 
- not only pay commission for such endorsement, but pay down the 
- money for such bill of exhange at once. This, of course, involves 
the loss of interest which might be obtained for the use of the mo- 
ney from the time it is thus paid till the bill travels to the foreign 
mission is sold and returns—and if a time bill, still longer. True, 
a little better rate of exchange may be secured by the prepayment, 
but this is the merest trifle compared to the interest that might be 
realized by retaining the money, and not paying for the bill till it 
shall have gone to the missions, been sold and returned. This loss 
by interest is greatly enhanced when large advances, as in the late 
case of the Presbyterian Board, are made to an English agent long | 
before they are needed to meet maturing bills, and especially so if 
the money to make such advances is borrowed from American 
Bankers at high rates of interest, as it seems to have been in this 
very case of the Presbyterian Board. Is it-not entirely plain that 
the promissory note-bill, rejecting an English agent ; and the drafts 
of the missionaries themselves on the treasury of their boards, are 
the two plans of remitting money to foreign missions, between 
which each church or board may safely choose for itself? And is 
it not equally plain that with such plans available, all Mission 
Boards and Treasurers should be held responsible for all losses of 
mission funds entrusted to them, whether the losses occur by fail- 
ing bankers and agents, by paying needless commissions, or by 
neglecting to realize all proper interest for funds in their keeping ? 


Will any one show us a more excellent way ? 
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VI. INDUSTRIAL MISSIONS. 


Industrial foreign missions have not met with so much favor 
by our American mission boards as by some of the European soci- 
eties. But the African missions of some of our American churches 
have taken this form, and somewhat prominent among them is the 
Sherbro mission of the United Brethren Church. In our recent re- 
view of the foreign missions of this church, we remarked that its 


mission secretary was then in Africa, having crossed the Atlantic 


in a sailing vessel at midwinter, to economize mission funds, and 
was putting head and hands to the hardest kind of work, to set 
forward the interests of the mission. A few extracts from his cor- 


respondence may give our readers a better idea of the way some of 
our conscientious and self-denying mission secretaries, on small 


salaries ($1,500) endure hardness, and also a better idea of an in- 
dustrial mission. Reporting (last January) the acquisition of three 
new plots of land, 160 acres each, the secretary writes : 


“The kind of deed we have for Shengay we have for the three new places. In 
other words, it is a lease for ninety-nine years, renewable, the land given for missionary 
and educational purposes, and we to be exempt from all charges, taxes, and payments 
for ninety-nine years. 


Knowing how tardily things move here, Mr. Gomer and I left Shengay on Saturday 
morning, the 21st, before daylight, and went to Good Hope, and then walked to Mo- 
cablia, where the chief was, and got him to go with us to Mambo, where we spent last 
Sabbath, and held four services. On Monday night we went to Rembee, and yesterday 


_ got back to Shengay. To-day Chief Thomas Neal Caulker, with his principal advisers, — 


Mr. Gomer, Mr. Wilberforce and myself, were seated under some Shade trees near the 
sea, in the town of Shengay, talking land palaver. The chief had all the leading men 


called together at Mambo and at Rembee, and pointed out to them the land we wished 


to have, and which he wanted to give us, to which they consented. While waiting at 


the different places, I wrote the deeds for these and Koolong, the boundaries of that 


place having been agreed upon before; and to-day, in the presence of his family and 
advisers, the chief signed them, and did it with a will. Some little opposition was made ; 


but he said he would do it, and that ended all palaver. He has acted a noble part for 
the mission; and God grant that he may be abundantly rewarded. I have put in my 
plea for two more tracts of land of one hundred and sixty acres each. The one is to be 


at Tom Tucker’s town, and the other on the Yaltucker River. These two, with what 
we have, gives us a circle of outposts, which surround the Sherbro tribe. With a few 
more good missions, and money to support them, the Sherbro country is ours for Christ. 


D. K. FLICKINGER. 


The Woman's Missionary Society of the United Brethren 
Church have also a mission in this same Sherbro county, called the 
“ Bomphe Mission,” with some half dozen stations, the principal one 
being Rotufunk. The Woman's Society support the mission with 
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four ordained natives preaching and teaching at different stations, 
also some subordinate native helpers, all efficiently superintended 
by Mrs. Mair, a Scotch widow lady. After nw into the work 
of this mission, the secretary writes : 


‘©The Woman’s Missionary Association en to have sent some one with me, to 
help Mrs. Mair. Out of mercy to her and in mercy to them, God may give her strength 
to enable her to pull through another rainy season ; but being now nearly sixty years old, 
and having lived here nearly one-third of that time, she will not be able to endure this 
climate much longer. She has often gone away to recruit her health, and will have to 
do so again soon. ‘True, with her long experience in the work here, and adaptability 
to it, she is still worth more than any new unacclimated woman could possibly be. To 
tell it all, there is not one woman in a thousand, who ought to be left to manage a mis- 
sion-station alone in a wild place like this. But since she has done it, and done it well in 
the main, for nearly three years, she will, if spared, kéep things going on successfully, 
say until the next dry season, or for nine months longer, by which time there ought to 
be a man and his wife to take charge. If the women object to this way of putting it, 
let them send a woman and her husband. The lady might be in charge of the work and 
the gentleman her helper. He would be a great convenience to send to the out-stations 
to see how the missionaries there are succeeding, and run errands generally ; also, hold: 
religious services, either with or without his wife, as circumstances might require. Here, 
as at Shengay, a good beginning has been made. Suill, this is a much wilder country 
than there.”’ | 


Prosecuting the work of his own mission, the secretary, March 
7th, writes : 


‘VISIT TO TONGKOHLOH AND MANOH. 


On the evening of the 3d inst., at 7 Pp. M., Chief T. N. Caulker, Rev. D. F. Wil- 
berforce, and myself, started from Shengay for a visit to Tongkohloh, for the purpose of | 
finally selecting the site for another mission-station on the Yaltucker River. Mr. Wil- 
berforce and myself, and afterward he and Mr. Gomer, had been upon this river ané 
some of its tributaries for this purpose, but none of us were able to fix the exact spot. 
until last Saturday. After an all-night boat-ride, we reached Tongkohloh that morning 
at daylight; and after taking tea at 6 A. M., made known to the head-man the object of 
our visit. His name is Cong Ghoyah, and his town, which is small, is on the north bank 
of the Yaltucker River. A short distance below this town the Chockorloh River enters 
the Yaltucker. The ground extending back between these two rivers to within half a 
mile of Tongkohloh, is mostly high, good land, and, reached from Chockorloh River, fur- 
nishes a good landing or wharf, which so often is difficult to obtain in this part of Africa. 
Here we secured 160 acres of land, to which we have access from either river. This is 
an excellent site for a school, and from which to itinerate; and most of the land is now 
cleared. This is the fifth deed which I have written since here, each for 160 acres of 
land, and all properly signed by the chief.” 


While giving such vigorous attention to the secular interests 
of the mission, this secretary was no less watchful of its spiritual 
interests. 
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He incidentally records: 


‘“ Here [at Manoh] I preached at f0:30 and again at 6:30, and did considerable talk- 
ing at 2 P.M. inthe Sunday School. At night we had communion, at which time three 
persams were réceived into the church; and four were baptized. 

' This was to me one of the most. interesting days which it has been my privilege to 
spend in Africa. The good att:ndance and attention of the people at the meetings held 
here, especially in the evening, the solemnity with which the fourteen native converts, 


who communed, gathered around the table of the Lord; the joy which beamed in the | 


countenances of the leading men of this place and others as they listened to the preaching 
of the Gospel,—for they heard the word gladly,—and the blessed realization that the 
Master was with us, made this a happy day. The tide being favorable, our boat pushed 
out at g P. M., and at midnight we reached Shengay quite tired. The frequent night- 


boating, which, owing to the tides, we are compelied to do here to make time, the irreg- 


ularities in eating and sleeping and being upon these malarious rivers so much, are the 
things which are unfavorable to health. I have thus traveled in our boat fully 1,000 
miles since here. If there ever were four men and some women, who put in time faith- 
fully and accomplished a good deal in two months in Africa, they may be found here in 


_ Shengay ; for, in addition to getting five new places, which took much time, the new 


residence at Koolong has the roof on; the chapel there is nearly in the same condition ; 


the buildings here have all been repaired; bank put into good condition to go through 


the next rainy season; the well at the boys’ house is being deepened ; many meetings 
have been held, and things made lively generally. 


I am a wonder to myself and to some others in respect to the health and the power 


of endurance with which God has favored me since here. Upto this time I have not 


lost a meal, but had to sharpen up with quinine and a few similar remedies several times. 
Could I have remained here at Shengay, where sleeping and eating are done with a good 
deal of regularity, I verily believe my health would have been fully as good as in Amer- 


The fine sites for which deeds have been obtained for 160 acres of land at each place, 
the opening of two new stations without increasing the expense of the mission any, which 
will.be more fully explained hereafter, the new buildings erected at Koolong, and much 


done and doing, with the assurance that God is well pleased with this forward move- 


ment, are glory enough to make one willing to suffer a little. | 
Just twenty years ago last fall I came here at my own expense. Bringing with me 
a few goods which were bought and donated, with some of the furniture and bedding 
which were here, I managed to pay the debts of the mission, amounting to about $300, 
and leave an equal amount in the hands of Mr. Williams, the native laborer here, for 
him to get through the next year. A small chapel, which soon afterward fell down, 


because bug-a-bugs had badly eaten it, in which Mr. Williams and family lived and 
taught both a day and Sunday School, which were attended by from twelve to fifteen 
‘ children, and in which he held religious services on Sabbath to very small congrega- 


tions, made up the whole of Sherbro Mission then. Now we have five stations,—the 
weakest of which far surpasses all that there was here then,—preach in forty odd towns 
regularly, and arrangements are made to open one new station immediately, and another 
within the next year.. The cost of sending itinerants up the rivers upon which these new 


_ stations are to be established, will meet the expense of keeping a native teacher and one 


of the more advanced pupils to assist him. With such a force at each place they will, 
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by walking and in canoe, be able to reach as many towns as are now visited by the 
itinerants. In this way we will open two new schools, and in all respects do the work 
better than it can be done by sending laborers from Shengay. God has thrust this work 
upon us, and we can not, as a church, neglect it and be guiltless in His sight. _ 


Shengay, Africa, March 7, 1882. D. K. FLICKINGER, 


Here is an efficient and economical mission, with over 100 com- 
municants, its members, inquirers, and older pupils being taught to 
become good carpenters, blacksmiths, and farmers, trained to lives 
of industry, integrity, and piety, and thus presenting a living exam- 
ple to their heathen neighbors of the benefits of Christianity, the 
work constantly growing and extending, and to grow more and 
more rapidly, we trust, till the whole tribe and country shall be 
leavened with the saving truths and power of the Gospel. | 

The following paragraph from the Northern shows that our M. 


E. Brethren, also in North India, are introducing the industrial ele- 
ment into their mission: ) 


“The new enterprise for giving the Shahjehanpore Orphanage boys employment ia 
one of the cotton mills at Cawnpore is proving a success. One hundred are now em- 
ployed in the Muir mill, many of whom have already acquired considerable skill, and 
are earning remunerative wages. An estate has been purchased for the missions, at Rs. 
14,000 for school purposes, near the mill. Part of the day the boys work in the mill, 
and at other hours receive instruction in the school. A large tannery is about to be 


erected, which calls for the labor of one hundred more of the orphanage boys, but the 
Mission cannot yet provide a home for them at Cawnpore. Mr. McGrew reports that | 


Cawnpore is a thriving city. The value of real estate is rapidly advancing. The stock 
of the Muir mills sells at forty per cent. premium, and an addition is about to be made 
to the mill. There is another cotton mill and two large cotton compresses. Cawnpore 
is the centre of the cotton-growing district, and is a great cotton market. Beside the 
cotton mills, there is also a woolen mill, to which an extension is being built. Two 
railroads enter the city and a third is in contemplation direct from Bombay. * The pop- 


ulation is about 12 3,000.”" 


‘VII. “COST OF ADMINISTRATION.” 


A paragraph, under this head, appears in the Missionary Herald 
of April, page 132, explaining how the Board’s cost of administra- 


tion is only 6 per cent. This explanation is, that generous friends — 


of missions gave money long agoto meet expense of offices, and about 


one-third the salaries of the officers ; and by leaving these gifts out 


of the account, the cost of administration is made to appear that much 
less than it actually i is. But by leaving out of the account the in- 
come from the Officers Fund and the interest on the gifts invested 
in the offices, is not the actual income of this Board entered in 
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every annual account less thanit really is? Does not every annual 
report, on this point, present to the public a false statement ? And 
whenever the officers of this Board state in the Mtsstonary Herald, 
_ or cause to be stated in the papers of the land, that the cost of ad- 
ministration in this Board is only 6 per cent., without in the same 
paragraph explaining how the income from these large endowments 
is left out of the account in order to make it so low, do they not 
publish what is not true? Even with this occasional explanation 
when some friendly critic calls this 6 per cent. in question, are not 
most of those who give to this Board still deceived,—failing to un- — 
derstand or forgetting the explanation,—while the statement is so 

often repeated in so many different papers that not less than 94 
cents of every dollar goes “to the great missionary work abroad ?” 

_ And are not these very words—‘“ to the missionary work abroad,” 
—misleading in this connection ? Do not most readers infer from 
them that 94 per cent. of this Board’s income, is sent abroad and 
expended in effective work zz the Missions, whereas a very large 
part of it,is spent in this country, on returned missionaries and their 
children, outfits, &c.? And when the officers of a Mission Board 
reduce its cost of administration in this way, i. e. by leaving out of 
account the portion of its income derived from large endowments, 
do they not inflict injustice on other Mission Boards and Societies 
which have no such endowments, or having them bring all their in- 
come to account ? Was it the consciousness of this injustice that 
led to the suggestion in this paragraph in the /era/d, that the pa- 
trons of other societies should favor them with similar endowments ? 


We may reasonably infer from this suggestion and its sur- 
roundings, that the officers of the American Board would be glad 
to have endowments for officers large enough to meet their entire 
salaries, and, indeed, the whole cost of administration; so that liv- 
ing donors hereafter may be told that a// their gifts go directly “to 
the great missionary work abroad.” But what would be the 
real gain to the officers from~such endowments? Is it not the 
same in reality to them whether their salaries come from the in- 
terest of such endowments, or from the current income of the 
Board? If an individual or a church sends $100 to support a native 
preacher in India, after the $100 is paid into the mission treasury, 
_ does it make the slightest difference to the donor, or to the native - 

preacher, whether he comes into possession of the identical $100 or 
-its equivalent from the same treasury? In like manner, does it 
make, in this case, the slightest difference to the donors, or to the 
officers themselves, whether their salaries come from the current 
gifts or from the interest of endowments? And yet, we admit there 
is a point of view from which such endowments for the support of 
officers, rather than for missionaries, are extremely objectionable. 
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We have only time now, with all deference to the officers of 
the Am. Board, to deprecate the very thought of such endowments. 
From our standpoint they would be more injurious to this sacred 
work of foreign missions, than the endowment to a church, reliev- 
ing its members from giving for the support of their pastor or the 
repairs of their church buildings, is injurious to the vital interests 
of such endowed church. In case of such permanent endowment 
to an individual church, to say nothing of the injury to the people 
whose spirit and habit of giving from love to Christ and the gos-_ 
pel, give place toa sordid and selfish piety, if piety there be at all ; 
who too often come to church with a feeling that they are doing a 
favor to the well-fed pastor rather than with real gospel hunger in 
their own souls; the injury to the pastor is unmistakeable. The 
bond between him and his people, necessary to his greatest useful- 
ness, is weakened. The service he renders to them becomes, in 
his view, a thankless service, for the people make no returns for it, 
and if he becomes distant in his bearing and careless of their in- 
terests, what wonder, and what right have they to complain? 

And yet, so long as the choice of the pastor rests. with the 
church, there is some basis for mutual sympathy and interest. But 
in case of officers of a Mission Board, that is itself a close corpora- 
tion, what basis exists for such mutual relation and interest ? They 

are not legally amenable to the churches, or to the great mass of 
_ those who give to the Board. And if they draw their salaries from 
the income of endowments given long ago by men now dead,— 
endowments in their own keeping, and the interest of which is not 
brought into the Board’s income, what possible means have the 
churches or donors of holding such officers amenable in the slight- 
est degree? If we regard mission officers as still fallible,—and 
_ some of them have certainly proved so,—is not such an irresponsi- 


ble position undesirable? Should they not studiously avoid it of 


their own accord ? 


So far as any fancied gain to the Mission Board is concerned, 
from such endowments, for the exclusive benefit of the officers, does 
it come from the idea that more people will give, or give more gen- 
erously, if the cost of administration is low? Then, this cost being 
the same fixed sum, whether taken from current income, or from 
the interest of such endowments, how can any donors be influenced 
by the Board’s statement of only a part of this cost, unless they 
are deceived and led to think the part is really the whole? In such 
a sacred work as this, should we not avoid even the appearance of 

evil? Is it not for the honor of all such officers that they them- 
selves should insist on bringing the interest of a// such endowments 
to account in the Board’s annual income, and in the same account 
frankly enter their own individual salaries in full ? 
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But the greater mischief from these endowments for officers’ | 
salaries, arises from the invidious distinction they unavoidably cre- 
ate, or rather i increase, between the said officers and the mission- 
aries. All considerate men readily admit that the position of trial, 
hardship and self-sacrifice in this work, is that of the missionaries, 
in hot and malarious climates, with all the discomforts of life among 
the heathen, separated from country, friends, and often from their 
own children, as contrasted with that of the home officers here on 
the high places of Zion, with friends and children around them, and 
enjoying the very choicest social and literary privileges of the 
highest Christian culture. And yet, despite this difference of hard- 
ships and self-sacrifice, the usage has obtained in the larger Mission 
Boards of this country, however unjustly, of giving home officers 
salaries from $2,000, to $5,000 each, while the missionary in 
India or China is allowed about $1,080, and in Africa still less. 
Now in creating permanent endowments for the salaries of these 
home officers, and thus making this distinction in their favor against 
the missionaries still greater and more invidious, is there not a 
manifest injustice? Is there not danger that the missionaries and 
their friends will see and feel this injustice, and very serious injury 
result from it to this sacred work of foreign missions? And is it 
possible that these home officers themselves are suggesting, and 
using their influence with the friends of missions, to induce them to 
increase these permanent endowments for their own salaries and 
those of brother officers, while they say and do nothing to make 
permanent provision for the missionaries abroad, whose small sala- 


_ ries, straitened circumstances, and many discomforts, these same 


officers have so graphically portrayed i in the first four pages of the 
Missionary Herald of March, 1876? Is not the action of the Eu- 


_ropean missionary societies, in giving the pensions and endowments 


to worn out missionaries, and, some of them, much larger salaries to 
the missionaries in active service abroad, than to home offcers, al- — 
together more humane, and more considerate of the best interests 
of foreign missions? We have before mentioned one of these 
European societies which gives a salary of $3,300 to an old mis- 
sionary in India, to each of all. such missionaries of twenty years’ 
standing, while giving its home secretary only $7 50. What a con- 
trast to our American usage ! 

In beginning these remarks it was our purpose to limit them to 
a single page, and yet there is still an inquiry which we must not 
omit, 


The Misstonary Herald of April, page 132, makes the American 
Board’s cost of administration 6 per cent., as stated above. The 
Misstonary Herald for January, page 11, says it iS 4 3-4 per cent. _ 
Which of these statements of this official organ is reliable ? Is not. 
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12.93, as shown in this Review, page 119, with the process of reach- 
ing it, the true percentage of this Board’s cost of administration, if 
we omit the salaries of business agents abroad ? © 

Since writing the above we notice our worthy contemporary, the 
Iilustrated Christian Weekly, comes to the help of our mission sec- 
retaries, reprinting and reaffirming the low percentages they 
claim, and raising the question in substance, Of what business or- 
ganizations is the cost of administration so low? A sufficient reply 
to this question is found in another, viz.: What business organiza- 
tions, carrying on their operations the world over, have their funds 
given to them, and their foreign agents working on salaries one-half 
or one-fourth those of the home officers ? 

It should) be remembered, too, that the administration of Mr. 
Peabody’s gift for the poor of London is less than I-g of I per 
cent. (.11). 

No. The wrong view of those who think the cost of administer. 
ing this work of foreign missions is more than it actually is, will 
never be corrected by mere authority. Individual salaries, fullest 
items and facts, these alone will avail. i. 


VIII. LETTERS. 


REV. DR. MITCHELL, APRIL 3, 1882. 


Visit to the Mission Fields of Southern India. 
My dear Mr. W..:—Our long journey is ended, and we hope to be quietly settled 


- for some time on the Neilgherry Hills. * * After spending the rains in Poona, we _ 


attended the Jubilee of the Ahmednugger Mission, an occasion of much interest; and 
thence proceeded to Aurungabad, where is an important branch of the C. M. S. Mission, 
under the superintendence of the Rev. Ruttonji Nouroji, whose name reveals his Par- 
see origin. The pegple among whom this excellent man carries on his work, are the 
same as the population among whom our dear friend, Narayan Sheshadri works, around 
Jalna; they are the Mhars and Mangs. Over the whole region, among these classes, 
the truth is spreading. I was exceedingly gratified at seeing the work of these two 
Native Missionaries. They act with as much zeal as European or American Missiona- 
ries, and their case shows us that, bye and bye, the sons of India will carry on evangel- 
istic and pastoral work in full efficiency without foreign superintendence. 

A few weeks later I visited Indore and Mhow, in Malwa; which is under the na- 
tive Chief Holkar. Three missionaries of the Canada Presbyterian Church are laboring 
there, and also two unmarried ladies. * * This Canada Mission is young, and ‘per- 
haps has some special difficulties to contend with ; but the work, both in its scholastie 
and evangelistic form, goes on with vigor. | 
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Afterwards my wife and I visited Gujarat, in which the Presbyterian Church of 
Ireland has met with no small success among the Dheds, who correspond to the Mhars 
of Maharashtra. The Irish missionaries are excellent, active men. The stations at 
Borsad and Shah-wadi (Christian settlements) are all that could be desired, or at least, 
expected. 

I remained in Bombay a little longer than I had intended, but this gave us the op- 
portunity of meeting and hearing Dr. Joseph Cook, so well known as a powerful lectur- 
er. His lectures were listened to with deep attention by crowded audiences, and will, 


I trust, be followed by a large blessing. From Bombay we went to Poona for a day or 


two, and thence to Sholapore, where we found Mr. Gates working faithfully and suc- 


cessfully. We next proceeded to Raichur, where the Madras railway begins, and re- 


mained a night in order to preach to the English and Eurasian employes. * * At 
Madras the Christian college supported by the Free Church, with some aid from the C. 
M.S. and the Wesleyans, is a most interesting and hopeful experiment. Under Mr. 
Miller and his associates it has taken a very high place in education. The vernacular 
schools of the Free Church are exceedingly efficient. So, I doubt not, are those of other 
missions ; but I could not attempt to visit many of these. Very kindly the Madras Mis- 
sionary Conference agreed, on our account, to meet a week earlier than usual; and we 
had the great pleasure of meeting fully 80 of the brethren and sisters, who are engaged 
in missionary work in, os near, Madras. There was much conversation, which was to 
me most interesting. I was first questioned about what I had seen in Japan, China, etc.; 


but I speedily insisted on getting, as well as giving, information. All that spoke, spoke 


thankfully and hopefully regarding the progress of missions in South India. I had ex- 
pected to hear of the aggressions of Romanism on the Protestant churches; but the 
friends who were present did not seem to dread the Romanists. Certainly, in several 
districts, more leave Romanism for Protestantism than Protestantism for Romanism. 
The strength of caste feeling seemed to be matter of general regret ;—even in the Prot- 
estant congregations it dies out with exceeding slowness. 

We afterwards visited Chingleput, Tanjore, Dindigal, Madura, Palamcotta, Nager- 
coil, Trevandrum, Cottayam, Cochin, Trichur, Coimbatore, and several other stations. | 


had never seen any missions south of Madras before. I need hardly say, then, that 


it was an enchaining interest with which I now surveyed them. _I especially studied the 
mission of the American Board in Madura; that of the C. M.S.in Palamcotta; and 
that. of the L. M. S. and several neighboring stations in S. Travancore, and again, 
the work of the C, M. S. in N, Travancore and Cochin. I cannot attempt to give vou 
any details at present ; possibly I may at another time. In the province of S. Travan- 
core the converts in the L. M. S. exceed 40,000; those of the S. P.G., in Tinnevelly 
are 45,000; and those of the C. M. S., in Tinnevelly, 55,000. Bishop Sargent men- 
tioned that, whereas the native christians, some twenty years ago, contributed nothing 
towards the payment of pastors, building of churches, etc., they now give snanally fully 
Rs. 32,000 ($17,000). 

Your American missions are also doing admirable service. I have still to see the 
work of the (Dutch) Reformed Church in the Arcot district, and that of the Baptists in 
Nellore ; but I know the American Mission in the Madura district. It began considerably 
later than the missions in Tinnevelly and Travancore ; but it has also been largely, and 


{ think in proportion, equally, blessed. There are 13 native pastors, wholly supported 
by Indian funds. 
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There.was one thing that impressed me even more than the numbers and the steady 
increase. of the native church-members in Southern India. It was the contrast between 
what they were and what they are. These men and women—so quiet, attentive, and 
apparently thoughtful—were mostly demon worshippers. When I speak of demons, I 
do not mean the gods of the Hindus, but veritable fiends, beings acknowledged to be 
evil, to whom only the homage of terror was paid. Can human nature sink lower than 
these people had sunk? Yet look atthem now! No one could desire a worship more 
seemly in all outward aspects, or apparently more sincere, than they are now engaged in, 
I never felt my heart more fully drawn out than when I addressed (through an inter- 
preter) congregation after congregation, as we came along the coast of Malabar from Cape 
Comorin, in the extreme south. ‘The weapons of our warfare” are still as mighty as 
they were of old “to the pulling down of strongholds.’”’ J hoc vince, may still be the 
exulting war cry of the Christian soldier, as he unfurls the banner of the Cross. | 


IX. REVIEW OF FOREIGN MISSIONS IN 1880-81. 


XXXIII. AMERICAN WESLEYAN CHURCH. 
(See Vol. IV., p. 271.) ci 


“Rev. D. S. Kinney, agent, Syracuse, 

Home Strength. 1878. | 1881. 
16 

Itinerant preachers. ... . 250 

preachers. . ... 200 

Members... 

Sunday school 13,002 

ot .... .. . 

Home Missionincome. .... . 1,823.69 


The quadrennial session of this church’s General Conference, in 
1879, adopted a very excellent and stirring ‘‘ Report on Missions,” 
but we are able to learn of no progress in mission work or in home 
growth since. If there has been progress in any one item we will 
be thankful to the church leaders for the information. 


XXXIV.—FREE METHODISTS. 
(See Vol. IV., p. 272.) 
Rev. B. T. Roberts, Rochester, N. Y. 


Home Strength. | 1880. 1881. Years’s gain. 
Itinerant ministers. .......... 389 389 
Local ministers. . ..... 328 328 
Sunday school scholars . | 11,301 1,000 
Value of property. .......-.- $325,100 $369,100.00 $44,000 


2,700 1,114.07 1,585.93 less. 
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No foreign mission has yet been attempted by this church. It. 
has home work on the Pacific coast and among the freedmen of 
Kansas. Rev. and Mrs. Ernest F. Ward, of this church, went to 


India, reaching Ellichpoor early in 1881, as independent workers, 
helped by the freewill gifts of their brethren and any others; and of 


their work in Berar we hope to hear in due time. We are told 
he has located at Burhanpoor, and that some $420 have been sent 
to him by the officers of the Free Methodist church. 
We learn also that Miss Eunice Knapp, who recently went out 
to help Mrs. Mumford at Phillippopolis, is a member ofthis church ; 


_and, with men and women ready to give themselves to this work 
_among the heathen, we wonder this church does not at once begin 


a foreign mission under its own care. 


XXXV. Primitive METHopIsts. 
(See Vol. IV., p. 272.) 
Rev. W. H. Yarrow, Hazleton, Pa., and Rev. W. Jacka, Plankinton, Dak., secretaries. 


Home strength. 1880. 1881, Year’s gain. 
Lay members. ... -. 3,210 3,210 


Mission income of Western conf.§667.1 2 


XXXVI. INDEPENDENT METHODISTS. 
(See Vol. IV., p, 273.) 


Home strength. 1880. 1881. Year's gain. 
Members. .... 12,550 «£2,550 | 


XXXVII. Metuopist Cuurcu OF CANADA. 
| (See Vol, IV., p. 273.) 
Rev. A. Sutherland, D. D., secretary, Toronto, Ont. 


Home strength. : 1880 1881 Year's gain. 
Ministers | ¥,182 
Churches (preaching stations) 3,485 
Members 122,601 
Income for home and foreign | 

missions «$131,035.09 $134,842.82 $3,806.27 
Debt 8,849.55 
Foreign mission expenses 6,625.00 
Foreign Force and Results in Fapan and Bermuda. 

Ordained missionaries _ 7 
Native ministers 5 5 
Native assistants 5 
Native members 652 669 17 
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1882. | 
American Indians, | 
Ordained missionaries 30 
Native assistants 12 
Lay preachers 
Native teachers | 35 
Members | 3,224 
Home Missions. 
Missionaries 350 
Members | 30,620 


30 
12 
3,978 


328 
29,403 
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Either because the General Conference of this church meets only 
once in four years or for some other reason, we have failed to receive 
the official reports. Hence some desirable figures are wanting, and 
of the correctness of those we have used we are not so certain as we 
could wish; while we have to use some of the figures of last year. 
Our readers will notice that if we reckoned the missions among the 
American Indians as foreign missions this would make the number 
of missionaries and native converts in the foreign work much 


larger. 


XXXVIIL. 


(See Vol. IV., p. 276.) 
Rev. S. G. Stene, D. D., secretary, M. E. Book Room, Hamilton, Ont. 


Home strength. 1880. 
Bishops 1 
Annual conferences 3 
Itinerant preachers | | 275 

Local preachers 270 
Churches. § 36 
Members 28,070 
Sunday school scholars 25,119 
Value of church ideal $1,372,510 
Mission income 12,350 


1881. 


3 

275 
270 
536 
28,070 


25,119 


$1,372,510 
12,350 


M. E. Cyurcu oF CANADA. 


Year’s gain. . 


0 


XXXIX. Primitive METHopIsts CANADA. 
(See Vol. IV., p. 277.) 


Rev, W. Bee, secretary, Toronto, Ont. 


Home Strength. 1880. 
Itinerant preachers g6 
Local preachers 263 
Churches | 230 
Members (8,222 
Sunday school scholars | 9,132 
Value of church property = $363,091.00- 
Mission fund 10,859.23 
Mission expenditure 9,165.94 
Mission balance in hand 1,673.29 
Expense of office, etc. | 754-00 


1881. 


Year’s gain 
I 
33 less. 
6 more. 
4 less. 
148 more. 
$18,670.00 
264.75 
483. 
7 
847.26 


The forty-seven missions of this church seem to be all in the 


home field. 


re) 
754 
22 less. 
1,217 less. 
) 
| 
| 
97 
230 
236 
8,218 
9,280 
$381,761.00 | 
| 11,123.98 
| 8,682.91 
2,441.07 | 
1,601.26 
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XL. Brsre CurisTians oF CANADA. 


Hh (Vol. IV., p. 278.) 


| R. T. Courtice, secretary, Cobourg, Ont. 


Home Strength. | 1880. 1831. Year's gain. 


Itinerant ministers 81 3 

aan | Local ministers 197 170 | 27 less. 
MM Churches | 183 188 5 more. 

Members 7:793 7,007 126 less. 
| Sunday school scholars 9,340 9,378 


Home Missionary Force. | 

Ministers 38 O 

Local preachers 53 17 less. 
ae Members 2,852 2,830 22 less. 

Missionary income $18,072.00 $26,327.80 $8,255.80 more. 
i Missionary debt 9,534.65 20,937.51 11,403.81 more. 


aw This church, originating in England in 1815, organized its Mis- 
a sionary Society in 1821; sent out two missionaries, one to Prince 
mi | Edward Island and the other to Canada West, in 1831; sent two 
Mi) | ees more, to South Australia, in 1850; began missions in Victoria in 


qi 1855, in Queensland in 1866, and in New Zealand in 1877. In the 
Hi || last ten years the membership of this church is said to have in- 


2 creased 421% per cent. 
| XLI. British M. E. Cuurcu ix Canapa (Colored). 
| | (Vol. IV., p. 278.) 


Rev. S. D. W. Smith, secretary, Chatham, Ont. 


Home Strength. 1880... | 1831. Year's gain. 
Bishops | I i 

Annual conferences oe 4 

Itinerant ministers | 60 60 

Local ministers 32 32 

Churches = 54 

Members 3,104 3,220 
Sunday school scholars 1,877 
Value of church property $182,450.00 
Missionary income, | 957-84 


2 


0 


Foreign Force. 
Ordained missionaries 7 
Native communicants | 1,200 


i} Hye . “The union of this church with the African M. E. Church has not 
ME LAN 4) yet been consummated, but is still expected to take place. : 
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Am. Baprists—CoLoreb. 
(See Vol. IV. p. 279.) 


| Rev. R. L. Perry, Sec., Brooklyn, N. Y. | 
Home Strength. 1880 1881 


Year’s Gain. 
Foreign Force: 


The Cor. Secretary reports two commissioued Missionaries in 
the home work, (the 6,747,990 negroes in U. S.) and one in Hayti. 
He does not report the amount raised or expended either at home 
or abroad. The Missionary in Hayti is said to have built a new 
meeting house at a cost of $4,000 to $5,000; and one item of work 
accomplished here has been the support of his son in Madison Uni- 
versity, who has just graduated with a purpose to return to Hayti 
-as a Missionary, 

Claiming so large a membership this church should be doing 
more for the heathen, and in a way to render the amount of giv- 
ing, working and results more visible. 

There seems to be a process of disintegration—parts of this 
consolidated church falling off, and re-organizing new bodies. Of 
these, one is the Baptist General Association of the Western States 
and Territories, which held its 7th annual meeting in Chicago, Oct. 
12, 1881. “One of the constituent elements of this Association is 
the Wood Kiver Baptist Association. These bodies publish reports, 
but we fail to notice any tables showing churches, ministers or 
membership. We hope to find this lack supplied in future Reports, 
and also the accomplishment of their purpose to begin Mission 
work in Africa. 

The Southern colored Baptists organized a Foretgn Misstonary 
Convention at Selma, Ala., in 1880, and having Rev. W. H. Colly, 
who has seen years of missionary service in Africa, for their Cor. 

Secretary, we hope soon to learn of missions established and vigo- 
rously prosecuted by them in that land. 


X 
(See Vol. IV. p. 280.) | 
M.S. Chapman, Sec., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Home Strength. 1880 1881 Year’s Gain 
Genera! Conference, I | | I O 
Conference, 24 24 
Ministers, | | 144 148 | 4 
‘Licentiates, 116 126 
Churches, | 640 640 
Members, 15,570 16,916 1,446 
Income, $61,856.88 $74,000.00 $13,856.88 


Foreign Mission Income, $6,185.68 


$7,400.00 «$1,214.32 
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The 22d annual meeting of the Second Advent Christian Association was held at 
Chelsea, Mass., Aug. 16th and 17th. The two divisions of this Association lie east and 
west of the western boundary of N. Y. State, and the annual meeting occurs in each di- 
vision alternately. The meeting at Chelsea, in one of its resolutions, declared the spe- 
cial object of the association to be, “‘ The promulgation of Bible truths, especially the 
fulfillment of prophecy relative to the immediate second personal advent of our Lord, 


and a preparation for that event.” 


It also voted that “ the attempt to assassinate President Garfield is to be regarded, 
not as the result of a personal delirium of mind, or special individual wickedness, but as 
resulting from the spirit of madness which is pervading the world, introducing the knife, 
torch, and incendiary machines of the reckless Nihilists and Socialists.” 

The General Conference of the Seventh-Day Adventists was held in Battle Creek, 
Mich., Dec. 1-14, 1881, and is called its 20th annual session. 

The above figures pertain to this General Conference. We notice its ministers are 
all ordained as evangelists. ‘None of the churches have pastors stationed with them. 
They maintain their worship without the aid of a preacher, only as one may occasionally 
visit them, leaving the ministers free to devote almost their whole time to carrying Chee 
views to those who have never heard them.” 

«¢ At the present time the whole body of S. D. Adventists are abstainers from the 
use of alcoholic drinks of all kinds. Tobacco, in all its forms, is also discarded.” 

The entire work of this church is, in a sense, missionary. There being no settled 
pastors, the ministers in America are much in the position of home missionaries. Work 
is carried on “ among the Danes, Norwegians, Swedes, Germans, and French in this 
country.”’ 

FOREIGN si panacea Sides 3, N. Andrews went to Europe Sept. 15, 1874. Elder 
D. T. Bourdeau went to join him Dec. 25, 1875, and remained 2 years. 

Nov. 17, 1877, three more went to the work in Europe. Eld. J. G. “sone also 
went to labor in Denmark. 

Dec. 17, 1878, Eld. J. N. Li: went to begin work in England. In 1882, 

Jan. oth, “ additional helpers ’’ left to join him. \ | 
We infer that 8, at least, of these missionaries, are still at work in "ee 

_ If we estimate that one-tenth of the funds is expended on the missions in Europe, 

we have the Foreign Mission Income shown above. Se ea 


X LIV.—CurisTIANs. 
(Vol IV., p. 281.) 
REv. J. P. WATSON, Sec., Troy, Ohio. 


Home Strength 1880 18381 Year’s Gain. 
Ministers | | 1,500 1,500 oO 
Churches 1,200 1,200 
Communicants | 100,000 100,000 

Home Missionary Income © $3,500 $4,052 £552 
Missionaries 13 17 4 


The growth here manifest in Home Missions, encourages our hope that Foreign 

Missions will not much longer be left out. Efforts to enlighten and lift up the heathen 

cannot fail to deepen and improve the piety of every church, and every person who has 
a part in the work. 
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XLV.—TueE Cuurcu oF Gop (Winebrennerians.) 
(Vol. IV., p. 282.) 
REv. Geo. SIGLER, Sec., Martinsburg, Blair Co., Pa. 


Home Strength. 1880 1881 | Year’s Gain 
Triennial Conferences I 
Annual | 15 I 
Churches 490 500 
Ministers | 435 445 
Members — 36,000 37,000 | 1,000 
Home Missionaries 12 


We still hope for details of the Home Mission work of this church, and that it will 
soon enlist in efforts to evangelize the heathen. 


XLVI.—TuHE MENNONITES. 
(Vol IV. p. 282.) 
Home Strength. 1880 1881 Year's Gain. 


Places of worship 400 nes 425 25 
Ministers 240 | 295 55 
Communicants 60,000 68,500 8,500 
Raised for Indian Missions $7,000 | | 

Missionaries I I re) 


This church has work which might be called Home Missions, and one mission be- 
gun about two years ago, by Rev. S. S. Haury, among the Arapahoe Indians, in the 
Indian Territory. This mission had erected a building large enough to accommodate 
§5 pupils, and a boarding schoul had been well established, when the building caught 
fire from a defective flue, and burned down, four children perishing from the flames. 

The missionary, Rev. S. S. Haury, writes: 

‘‘] myself began the work here two years ago last October. We had 19 children in 
our school on the rgth day of Feb., when that sad calamity fell upon us. The fire de- 
stroyed all our private and mission property, amounting to fully $7,000. The greatest 
loss, though, is our only child and three half-breeds whom we kept as our own. They | 
were all suffocated before the fire was detected, and I could save their bodies only at the 
risk of my own life. 

‘‘ Though this severe affliction has thrown us back in our mission work for several 
_ years, we shall not hesitate to go right on in the good cause, opening our mission and 
boarding school in hospital tents and temporary buildings. * * Our Arapahoe friends 
are very anxious to see the school in operation again. * * A number of our larger 
children have asked us to baptize them, but we wait for clearer evidence of God’s gra- 
cious working in their hearts.” 

Bro. Haury gives some account of the origin of his church, with Menno Simon, a — 
Romish priest, cotemporary with Luther, of his conversion and first preaching the true 
Gospel, of his followers being called by his name in derision, and then taking it from 
choice, and of the bloody persecutions they suffered on account of their simple faith. 
According to his record the first Mennonite Church in America was built in German- 


town, Pa., in 1712, still used as a place of worship by “ a faithful band of those earnest 
Christians.” 
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Mr. H. says there are large numbers of Mennonites in France, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Germany, Poland, and Russia. He estimates that 25,000 have come to this coun- 
try in the last 7 years ; and estimates the present number in America at 150,000—much 
higher than we have ventured to put them. We still desire more accurate and reliable 


figures, 


—THE TUNKERS-GERMAN Barrists. 
(Vol. IV., 284.) 
S. J. HARRISON, Sec., Lanark, Il. 


Home Strength. 1880 . 1881 Year’s Gain. 
District Conferences | 25 O 
Ministers 1,578 1,578 
Communicants [00,000 100,000 
Foreign Missions in Denmark I | oe 
Native Ministers | 3 

Communicants SI 51 


PRESBYTERIAN, OR CALVINISTIC METHODISTS. 


(Vol. p. 285.) 
REv. T. C. DAvis, Sec., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Home Strength. 1880 1881 Year's Gain. 


in Wales. in Am. Total. te Wales. in Am. Total. 


Synods “2 5 7 2 5 7 
Presbyteries 21 - 18 39 21 18 39 
Churches 1,155 137. 1,240 140 1,380 
Preaching Stations 1,319 1,319 1,321, 1,321 
Ministers 591 100 691 652 110 762 
Candidates 329 340 15 355 
Eldersand Deacons 4,113 412 4,525 5,214 420 5.634 

Communicants —_—118,036 11,000 129,036 120,315 1,200 132,315 

Increasein 1879 1,650 1,650 2,279 1,000 3,279 
Cand. for Memb’sh’p 3,541 35541 4,321 4,321 
Children taught 50,035 5.677 62,712 62,032 6.085 68,117 
Child, rec’dtoch. 8,722 8,722 2,279 §,090 3,279 
S. S. Teachers 21,605 21,605 23,526 23,526 
S. S. Scholars 155,159 155,159 176,764 176,764 
Raised for Min’y $726, 00 $75,000 $801,000 $825,000 $84,000 $909,000 
For. Miss. Rec’ts $26,018 $26,018 $30,219 $30,219 

. Expend’s $30,518 $30,518 $31,210 | $31,210 
Rec’ts for Wid’s,etc.$19,158 $19,158 $20,207 $20,207 
Sal. Gen. Sec. $1,100 _ $1,500 $1,500 
Sal. of Miss’y $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 


Rec’ts for Home 
Missions $23,000 $2,500 $25,500 $25,500 $2,500 $27,500 


Foreign force and Results. 
in in in in 
| Brittany. India. _ Brittany. India. 
Ord. Misssionaries 2 7 9 8 7 15 
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Native Preachers 7 6 8 14 7 

Communicants 33 6,541 6,108-+- 
In Ch. Relation 90 1,659 ‘1,749 1,521 228— 
Pupils in Schools 2,296 2,296 2,314 18+ 


_ As last year, so now again, are we gratefully indebted to Rev. Wm. Roberts, D.D., 


President of the Welsh Board of Missions, for the above figures. 


We learn, also, that | 


Rev. C. T. Davies, of Pittsburgh, is Secretary of Home Missions, and the Secretary of 
Foreign Missions is Rev. Josiah Thomas, M.A.,28 Breckfield Road, South Liverpool, 


England. 


The growth of this church in home strength and membership is noteworthy; and its 
earnest activity in Christian work, no less so, Its foreign missions are in (1) Brittany, 
and in (2) Kassia and Jaintia, India, in regard to which we gave details at some length 
last year. In the very large increase of missionaries, native preachers and communi- 
cants in 1881, as represented above, we fear there may be some error. It is possible the 
total number of native Christians in 1881 are nominal members, not communicants. 

As indicative of the earnestness and activity of this church, we may mention it 
maintains Home Misstons with 70 stations and 56 missionaries, in England and Wales, 


and 20 stations and 12 missionaries in America. | 


XLIX.—FRrienps SocIETY. 
(Vol. IV., p. 291.) 


Home Strength. 1880 13381 Year’s gain. 
In Great Britain, 17,832 
In America, 45,000 62,632 63,292 460 — 
Foreign Mission Income, $57,937-54 $65,942 $8,004.46 
Foreign Force in 1880. 
European & American. Natives. Church 
Began in) Men. Women. Paid. Unpaid. Scholars. Members. Cost. . 
Madagascar, 1867, 7 27 +240 3,250 18,900.00 
Syria, 1869, a I 14 533 27 7,000.00 
Mexico, 2 De 100 6,565.59 
Indians and Freedmen, 2722 491.95 
Totals, 14 15 $240 8,789 3,678 $57,937.54 
Foreign Force in 1881. | 
India, 98 15 $6,571.00 
Madagascar, 5 6 26 300 5,685 3,358 25,076.00 
Syria, 3 4 15 790 27 9,045.00 
Mexico, o 2 I 6 480 204 6,750.00 
Indians and Freedmen, 5 4 8 1,750 150 18,500.00 
‘Totals, 17 17 60 300 8,803 3,754 $65,942.00 
Gains in 1881, 3 2 9 60 14 76 = $8,004.46 


Most of these figures are official, but a few are estimates made from partial reports | 
of separate yearly meetings, found in the excellent and well-edited Friends’ —Re- 
view, and in the valuable Friend of Missions. The annual meeting of the Friends 
Associated Executive Committee on Indian Affairs, held in Cincinnati, O., 13th and 
14th of April, gives quite a full report of the three agencies under persons nominated by 
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the Friends, comprising 10,507 Indians. 


Home Strength. 


IV., p. 285.) 
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These embracing some of five different tribes, 
have remained at peace with the whites and with one another, and have made manifest 
progress in education and self-support. 

Marked progress has also been manifest the past year, in the Friends’ Missions be- 
yond the limits of the United States, especially in Madagascar and Syria. 


-L—Tue Moravians—UNITAS FRATRUM. 


Rev. H. E. Suawe, Sec., 29 Ely Place, Holborn, E. C., London, Eng. 


In German provinces and 


Brit. and Am. provs. 


Foreign Force. 


Missionary Stations 
Workers 


Native Ministers and Assts, 


a6 


Missions 


Helpers 


Comm'ts in 
Baptized Persons 


For. Mission Income 


Provinces. 


Greenland, 


Labrador, 


North America, 
St. Thomas & St. Ja. 


St. Croix, 
Jamaica, 
Antigua, 
St. Kitts, 
Barbadoes, 


Demarara, 
Tabago, 


Moskito Coast, 


Surinum, 


$o. Africa, West, 
So. Africa, East, 


Australia, 
Thibet, 


Totals, 


1880 1881 Year’s Gain. 
Com'ts. Bapt'd Com'’ts. Bap?'d  Com'ts. Bapt'd 
18,717. 30,883 19,328. 31,095 611. 212 
99 98 1 less 
324 282 
33 
1,485 1,471 14 
24,439 25,298 859more 
73.473 74,440 
$91,500 $92,580 $1,080 
1880. 1381 
< 
6| 783! 15331} 6 19) 7851 1545 
6} 39] 462| 6} 39) 490, 1302] 28 
5} 7] 1257] 2404] 5{ 1287) 2392) 30 more. 
3} 3) 1083) 1831 3} 1922} 24 
14) 24] 5418) 15892)} 14! 23, 5400] 15382] 18 less 
8} II] 2943) 7106 8| 3089] 7112} 146 more. 
4} 6} 1474) 385411 4] 1584] 4106] 110 “ 
4) 1355 1406] 3167) st 
31 2598 3} 4| 41106) 2617; 65 
6} 12) 242} 7} 10} 235] 41146) 7 less. 
68) 5600) 21247}; 14) 74] 5858] 21683] 258 more. 
39} 2049) 8923)] 7) 2132) 9177) 83 “ 
8} 20) 2104 7 20] 2221; 44 * 
6 30} +128 2} 6 29} +124) 1 less 
2} 6 15 32 2} 6 1S 34; Oo 
991 291| 244391 73473|| 981 2821 25298! 74440] 859 
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It should be understood that the i income given above, is only the contributions from 
the home churches and friends, Add about $125,000, raised by trade and contributions 
in the missions, and also government aid, and interest on special endowments, and the 

sum total is about £ 48,000==$240,000. The table shows which stations have been most 
blest, and which most barren the past year. 

In estimating cost of administration, we use only the contributions ($92,580). | 

We know not the average salary or allowance to missionaries, as few or none of 
them have fixed salaries. Most, orall, of the 1,471 native helpers, also, work without 
salary, doing their missionary work for the love of it, while laboring for self-support, 

The aborigines of Australia seem likely soon to perish from off the earth. Thibet 
proves a most barren and disheartening field. The nearest European neighbor, Mr. 
Pagell, at Poo, has, is the church missionary at Kotghur, 13 days’ journey from Poo, 
where is also the nearest post office! And yet, when the General Synod proposed in 


1879 to give up that mission, Mr. Pagell wrote: ‘Our own faith has not yet failed,”’ 
And they still work on in hope. 


NOTES ON THE FOLLOWING TABLE. 


. The cost per cent. for administration in case of Presbyterians, North, is too low, be- 

cause we omitted the avails of investment in the Mission House, We hope to_ 

_ ascertain and allow for this item in future. ‘The year’s gain (15.71 per cent.) in 
the foreign missions of this church, contrasted with the gain (0,47 per cent.) in 
its home churches, including Home Missions, deserves very thoughtful study. 

2. The Presbyterians, South, report more than three-fold gain in their home church, but 
none at all in their foreign missions, This results, we hope, from official neg- 
lect, in not reporting converts, much to be deprecated as such neglect is. 

. The 6th column of figures, showing the average giving to foreign missions per mem- 
ber, in each branch of the church, may well be studied by itself. The Moravians 
far exceed all others here ($4.78), but it must be remembered that their zeal in 
being first to begin foreign missions, and their efficiency and economy in conduct- 
ing them, avail to secure very large contributions from those outside of their com- 
munion., Next after the Moravians come the Reformed Presbyterians and Con- 

gregationalists (1.17), followed closely by the (Dutch) Reformed Church. 

4. The largest gain in converts (communicants) in foreign mission churches, is found 
in case of the Am. Baptist Missionary Union; but the largest percentage of gain 
is found in the foreign missions of the Canada Presbyterians. 

5. What can be done for our Presbyterian brethren of the General Synod? With an 
excellent foreign mission record formerly, they have no missions now, and the 
home church seems to be disintegrating, 

6. Why cannot the Reformed (German) Church concentrate all the gifts and efforts of 

_ its members in foreign missions under its own direct supervision,, and then en- 
large their work? So strong at home and in home mission work, it might at once 
undertake as much in foreign missions as the Evangelical Lutheran General Syn- 
od, or the Evangelical Association. 

7. We are conscious of some disappointment that the Union of the Associate Reformed © 

Synod South, with the U. P. Church, has not been consummated. 
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8. We hope a study of the last three columns of figures in this table will prompt mis- 
sionaries and officers to report communicants in their mission churches with more 
fullness and accuracy. 
g. Of the 14 churches in this table, showing no foreign work, some have heretofore 
_ borne a part in such work, others do something indirectly now, and all express 
a purpose to engage in it soon. | 
10. The 9,506 more ministers which appear in the totals, over those of last year, 
result from corrected records, not from natural growth. The same is largely true 
of the 369,256 communicants in 1881 more than in 1880; and also of the appa-. 
rent increase of 122,016 more communicants in 1881 than was the increase in 
1880. The increase of $20,702.34 in the foreign mission income of all our 
American churches is doubtless correct ; but how small it is! 


_ The decrease in cost of administration, $5, 71 5.53, is in the right direction, the 
only drawback here being that our figures under this head are unavoidably incomplete. 
The amounts expended by womans’ boards, bands, associations, etc., are entirely omit- 
ted; and the salaries and expenses of business agents abroad, are never stated in mission 
reports, | 

The entire number of ordained missionaries to the heathen from America, has in- 
creased in 1880-81 by only 38. A much larger number has been sent out, but the 
deaths and returns leave the actual gain only 38 men and 32 women; while ordained 
natives have diminished by 151—though this, we think, results mainly from correcting 
records, and is, therefore, more seeming than actual. And the same may be said of the 
apparent increase of 3,123 in the number of unordained native helpers. 

The gain in communicants has been less the past than the previous year, by 5,951; 
and the total native communicants in all our foreign mission churches, are less by 7,331 
in 1881 than in 1880, We would gladly believe our figures are erroneous here, but if 
so, the errors must be traced to the reports of the various organizations whose data have 
our reliance, | 


X. AFRICA. 


THE C. M. S. NYANzA Mission—About a year ago this Mission, at its different 
Stations, had 13 men. Transfers to other Missions, and returns to England have re- 
duced the number to 4, and only two of these are in Uganda. We are glad to see the 
society has issued a call that “ five men are now urgently required”’ as a re-inforcement. 
No thought of abandoning the field should be entertained for a moment. 

Letters from Mr. Mackay and Rev. P. O’Flaherty speak of a change in Mtesa’s 
treatment of them, and show that for the time being the Arabs have lost their influence 
over him. In June last Mtesa gave them full permission to teach and preach, § and many 
of the people resort to them. 

The C. M. S. Intelligencer of Feb., 1882, gives extracts from letters of Rev, P. 
OQ’Flaherty and Mr, A, M. Mackay, written at different dates, the latest being Aug. Ist, 


1881. ‘The Arabs were still in disrepute at Mtesa’s court, and the French priests had 


suspended efforts to disaffect him towards the C. M. S. missionaries. The king had | 
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enlarged the premises of the latter, had sent them promising young lads for special a 


struction ; and Mr. Mackay was building a substantial two-story house, and a carriage 
for Mtesa. The opportunities to impart Christian knowledge may be inferred from such 
passages as the following, viz: ‘ Mr, Mackay has a class of young men every day. A 
young fellow, Mukassa, now promoted in the palace, owing to his knowledge, comes to 
read with Mackay, and translate the Gospel of Matthew.” ‘ The king is —w the 
chiefs kind and the people obliging.”’ 

_ Mr. Mackay had succeeded in digging a well and fitting in a pump, the working 
of which was a constant wonder to the people. Only two missionaries are on the 


ground, but they enjoy good health, their influence was in the ascendant, and the out- 


look altogether hopeful. : 

It was in Nov., 1875, that Stanley’s report of Mtesa’s reception of the Gospel, and 
his call for missionaries, reached England and America. In three days came an offer 
of $25,000 to the C. M. S., to establish a mission in Uganda, and soon after came an- 

other $25,000. Within seven months a band of seven missionaries were en route to 
- Mtesa’s kingdom via Zanzibar. Four of them reached Kagei, where one of them died, 
but three crossed the lake and had their first interview with Mtesa, July 2,1877. Their 
report of this interview represented the king as anxious to have his people taught to read 
and write, and especially that they should be taught the Bible and Christianity. Chris- 
tian services were regularly held at the palace, the king favoring, and sometimes himself 


‘speaking most eloquently.”” In Angust Lieut. Smith returned across the lake to Ka- 


gei for Mr. O’Neill, and in taking sides against Lukongeh, king of Ukerewe, in his 
quarrel with a notorious Arab, both these missionaries were killed. Rev. Mr. Wilson 
was thus left alone at Rubaga, not hearing of the fate of his two brethren till December, 
and seeing no white face till Mr. Mackay reached Rubaga, Nov, 6, 1878. During that 
long and solitary waiting Mtesa had proved capricious, yielding to the influence of Arab 
slave traders, and treating Mr. Wilson with much neglect, and removing him to a greater 
distance from the palace. | 

On the arrival of Mr. Mackay, Mtesa showed fresh interest in nthem and their teach- 
ing. | 

On heating that Smith and O’Neil had been killed, the C. M. S. sent reinforce- 


- ments, one by the Nile route and one via Zanzibar. The Nile party reached Rubuga > 


Feb. 14, 1879, (after a hard journey of 9 months), and were cordially welcomed by 
Mtesa. The party via Zanzibar reached Rubaga April 7, nearly two months later. 


Fresh efforts were made by Arab traders to alienate Mtesa towards the C. M.S. Mis- | 


sionaries, and a party of Jesuit priests arriving, accused them of being imposters, and 
under these influences Mtesa became suspicious, and treated the missionaries so arbitra- 
rily and unkindly that they thought it prudent to propose to leave. He refused to let 
all go, proposed to send an embassy to England, and June 14, 1879, Messrs. Wilson and 


Felkin, started with his chiefs for England via the Nile; two others recrossed the lake 


on an exploring expedition for new mission sites, and three, Messrs. Mackay, Pierson, 
and Litchfield, remained at Rubaga. Then followed their efforts to resist the influence 
of the Arabs, and break up their trade in slaves, till Mtesa issued a decree abolishing 
slavery and forbidding Sunday labor. He even asked baptism, and proposed to abolish 


polygamy, and himself to have but one wife, if he could have a daughter of Queen Vic- 
toria, 
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This autumn of 1879 was the hopeful period of the mission. ** Mtesa seemed to take 
real interest in the things of eternity,” and chiefs and people were so anxious for in- 
struction, that the missionaries were overwhelmed with their work. 


But December brought a sudden change. Strenuous efforts were made by influential 
and interested natives to recall Mtesa to his original superstitions ; the great demon 
god of Lake Nyanza, came to Rubaga in procession, with an immense following, and 
-Mtesa was induced to summon a great Durbar, and say tothe missionaries: ‘* We don’t 


want your teaching. The Arabs can have their religion and you — but we will have 
the religion of our forefathers.”’ 


Despite this declaration of Mtesa, and the powerful influence of the Zudbari (de- 
mons) some of the people continued to come to the missionaries to be taught, and while 
the opposing forces of the king and /wdarz were at their climax, the missionaries kept 
up their courage and trust in God. Mr. Litchfield wrote to his society, “If it is pro- 


* The hand is on the plough 
and we must not look back.”’ 


From the first of April to Dec. 16, 1880, Messrs. Litchfield and Mackay were ab- 
sent, visiting new regions and other mission stations. These 81% months Mr. Pearson 
was alone at Rubaga, and it seems to us the darkest period of the missiun hitherto. In 
June Mtesa was so sick that his nine sons were imprisoned, that in case of the father’s 
death, all but the one named as successor, might be at once killed. The cruel scenes, 
of almost daily occurrence during this period, as described by Mr, Pearson, make up a 
dark and bloody chapter. Mtesa again declared himself a Moslem, and kept his armed 
forces on expeditions to kill, plunder, and enslave neighboring tribes. His general, Seki- 
bo, once returned with 300 captured women, 200 others having died on the march from 
hunger, fatigue, and ill-treatment, and the living more dead than alive, and these the 
king’s portion, the younger and stronger having been divided among the chiefs and off- 
cers of the army when first captured. Mr. Pearson tells of a chief, Katikiro, who cut 
off the ears and mouth, from nose to chin, of one of the women of his harem ; of his 
efforts to save the life of a wounded boy ; of five men burned to death; adding: ‘ As 
I write this, shrieks of women are sounding from the executioner’s across the swamp, 
400 yards distant, some bloody deed being enacted. Oh, what acountry! * * O, 


God! do thou deliver this country from the power of Satan, and lift off the chains of 
Slavery from these children of thine.” _ 


He tells of 200 people sacrificed at the completion of buildings at the royal tombs. 


After Mr. Mackay’s return to Rubaga, he tells of Mtesa’s sending forth two fresh armies 
to bring plunder and slaves, and says : 


‘Our blood could but boil within us as we beheld the mad excitement in the whole 
court, as these fellows were ordered to murder, rob, pillage and plunder. One’s heart — 
sickens at the carnage, rather cold-blooded butchery, that will follow. * * This is 
the fifth time within four years that a great army has been sent by Mtesa into Busoga, to 
devastate and murder and bring back the spoil, women, children and cattle.’’ 


Mr. Mackay affirms that Livingstone s narratives of the slave hunts of the Arabs and 
Portuguese dwindle into insignificance compared with the organized and unceasing slave 


hunts of this so-called Christian tees and adds: ‘ Mtesa is the greatest slave hunter 
in the world.” | 


March 22, 1881, two new missionaries, Stokes and O’Flaherty, reached Rubaga, 
with Mtesa’s chiefs returned from England. The reports of these chiefs as to what they 
saw in England, had a marked effect on Mtesa, The Arabs again fell into disrepute. 
The missionaries rose in favor, Their teaching and work were resumed, and up to 
August their prospects were cheering and hopeful. 


Mtesa has proved most capricious, but this work is the Lord's and should be prose- 
cuted in faith and hope. 


‘* Is anything too hard for the Lord ?” 


The latest dates from Uganda bring reports to last Christmas. 
were well and their “* work going on prosperously.”’ 


The two missionaries 
Six have just sailed to join them. 
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 BLANTYRE. —Letters from this mission, Jan. 8, 1882, speak of suffering from fever, 
but also of 130 pupils in school, and the convenor adds : 

“On the whole, the prospect is encouraging.” 

‘In view of the past trouble in this mission, resulting in - the recall of Rev. Mr. 
Macdonald and two or three of its members, and in the home committee’s action that, 
‘Should it be found the mission cannot be carried on without exercising civil jurisdic- 
tion, the question will arise for the decision of the church as to the continuance of the 
mission itself ;’’? we notice with special interest and some anxiety, that the old compli- 
cations still exist, and the character of the chiefs and people seems not much improved. 
A few of the facts stated are : 

«« Some eight villages have gathered around the station [Blantyre] within the radius 
of a mile or two, which own the missionary as head.” 

‘The Makalolo chiefs are far from being at peace among themselves. Three of 
them are united against the others, and are only restrained from war and plunder by 
fear.’ Fear of what? and of whom ? 

‘ They are crafty and hateful and cruel—all slave- dealers at heart, and in practice, 
too, when they can get a chance. One of them took part in killing two of his wives, 
by squeezing their heads between poles or levers; the crocodiles which haunt the river 
opposite the dwelling of another, bear witness to his horrible atrocities ; and the son of 
another was concerned in the recent attacks on the convoys of Messrs. Moir, when two 
of the party were murdered.”’ 

And these are the chiefs to whom the committee wrote to Mr. Macdonald, desiring 
him to refer to them, ‘ the whole care of the investigation and punishment of criminal 
offences committed within your territory.’ 

Just what and how much “ civil jurisdiction "’ this mission, as now constituted, will 
_ exercise in Blantyre and its eight villages, we wait to see. The head of the mission, 
Mr. Scott, writes : 

“ We have a real property in the minds and hearts of the natives, and in the attitude 
of their thoughts; and the natural and true way of action is for us to use our authority 
with a view of making them conform to their own laws and customs, as far as we con- 
scientiously can. ‘Tosend back many of the slaves would be to ‘* doom them to death,”’ 
etc. Here is the old difficulty. Mr. Scott proposes ** to use our authority ; >’ but can 
this be done without exercising “ civil jurisdiction 2” | 


AFRICAN LAKES COMPANY.—So far as we can learn, this company originated more 
in a wish to help develop the resources of Africa, and evangelize her people, than in any 
desire for profit. Prominent in the organization are such men as Mr. Stevenson, of 


Glasgow, Mr. Young, of Kelly, Mr. Whitney, of Overton, and others who had become 


much interested in the Scotch missions. The Brothers Moir, as the company’s agents, 
have been in full sympathy with the missions, sharing more or less in evangelistic work. 
Such agents and company cannot fail to be of special service to the missions in the inte- 
rior of Africa. 


The ocean port of this company is the Portuguese town of Quilimane, visited 


monthly by ships of the British India Navigation Company, with the mails and for trade — 


and freight. From Quilimane boats and canoes move up the Kwakwa River, 100 miles 
Or more, in the rainy season, whence about three miles land carriage brings one to Ma- 
zaro, on the Zambezi, from which point the Lady Nyassa steams up the Zambezi and 
Shiré seven days to Katunga, near the Murchison Rapids. From here is a made road 
22 miles up to the Mandala station, about a mile from Blantyre. Matope, the lower ter- 
minus of the upper river navigation, is some 35 miles above Mandala, and starting from 
Matope, steam navigation commands some 700 miles of coast. From the N. E. extrem- 
ity of Lake Nyassa, the road of some 200 miles is being built to Lake Tanganyika. The 
Lakes Company undertakes to carry goods and freight through this entire route, and 
have contracted to bring a steamer for the L. M. S. to the southern extremity of Lake 
Tanganyika. The distance traversed by this company is said to be “ about 2,000 miles 
of coast, road and river.” Extensive trade in ivory is already developing with the inland 
Chiefs, plans for encouraging the growth of sugar and cotton are being devised ; the com- 
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pany seeks to keep out all intoxicating liquors, to prevent the indiscriminate sale of fire- 
arms, and repress the slave-trade by all legitimate means. If the company carries out this 
program it will greatly help forward the evangelizing work of the missions. We are 
sorry to see that 23 native porters of the African Lakes Co., traveling from Chiwinda’s, 
midway between the two lakes, to the head of Nyassa—natives who had safely passed 

over the same route before—were set upon and Ig cruelly murdered in cold blood by Mwem- 
bera. This occurred Nov. 23, and is believed to have been instigated by slave-traders. 


Mr. James Stewart and other agents of the company have visited rt spot, and _— 
has offered ne for the murdered men. 


SWEDISH MISSION TO THE GALLAS.—It is of interest to see that a Swedish party, 
undertaking a mission to the Galla tribes,was passing over much of the same route Messrs. 
Ladd & Snow (of the A. M. H.) took, just about one month in advance of them. The 
Swedish missionaries seem to have found the j journey across the desert quite as tedious as 
the A. M.A. pioneers did. The party consisted of seven, one Arrhenius being the lead- 
er. He describes the journey across the Nubian desert from Suakim to Berber, 280 
miles, in graphic terms, as, also, the delightful change at Berber, ‘ with its shady palm 
trees, beautiful green fields, and rich crops, by the great flowing waters of the Nile.’ 
He seems also to have been delighted with the sail, in a native mahogany boat, up the 
Nile from Berber to Khartoum, the junction of the ‘Blue and White Niles, which point 
the party reached Dec. 6th, Messrs, Ladd and Snow ‘reaching the same point Jan. 7th, 
a month later. The Swedish missionaries went on immediately up the Blue Nile, hop- 
ing to reach Karkog in 20 days from Khartoum. Thence they were to have a week’s 
land travel to Famaka, where they proposed to spend some time in study of the language, 
and leaving there the heavy baggage and the women of the party, continue the more 
perilous part of their exploration. 

The Gallas are estimated to be 6 to 8 millions, composed of some 100 tribes, occh- 
pying vast regions fitted, in soil and climate, to support a much denser population. 
They do not worship idols, but are said to believe in rewards and punishments after 
death. 

Some will remember this Swedish mission, begun at Godjam, Southern Abyssinia, 
some 314 years ago, was broken up by King John. He has recently begun a fresh per- 
secution. The scattered converts were attacked, one of them shot down while trying to 
escape, and several were taken captive and carried into Abyssinia. Rev. Mr. Suermson 
has followed them into Abyssinia to make efforts to redeem them. 

In the present attempt to establish a mission among the Gallas beyond the reach of 
King John, both Arrhenius and and Mr. Lundahl seem hopeful of success. 


LIVINGSTONE INLAND MIssIon.—In four years 22 men, and the wives of four of 
them, have been sent to this mission. Of the men, 4 have died, 3 have proved inade- 
quate, and 2 have returned invalided, leaving only 13 in active service. Three of these, 
Messrs. Clark, Richards, and Ingham, have reached Stanley Pool, and are building there 
to make it a permanent base of operations for evangelizing the vast interior. A steamer 
to ply on the upper Congo is a pressing necessity, and the Lord seems to have antici- 
pated this, for Mr. Henry Reed, of Tasmania, warmly interested in this mission, left it 
in trust to his wife on his dying bed, and she promptly gives the steamer to be called the 
‘‘ Henry Reed,” in memory of her deceased husband. Thus one difficulty after another 
is Overcome, and the heavy toil of four years is giving place to more visible progress. 

Of volunteers offering to reinforce this mission, Dr. A. Sims, a graduate of Aber- 
deen University, a man of medical skill and practice, goes soon, taking with him two 
young Africans who have been educated in England. 

In visiting Stanley Pool, the three missionaries made the last 40 miles on the south 
side of the Congo, never before traversed by Europeans. They found the villages fre- 
quent and the population dense. The chiefs at the Pool received them at first in a 


friendly spirit, but afterwards suddenly became hostile—it is feared from the influence of 
Count de Brazza’s men. 
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Stanley has established a station on the south side of the Congo, near Ntamo, and 
is presumed to be preparing his steamers for a move up the Congo into the vast inte- 
rior. 

Later reports of Jan, 16, through Paris, place Mr. Stanley far up the Congo, in the 
_ heart of Africa, expecting to complete the work of his expedition this year. 


| THE Baptist CoNGo MIssion.—Of the six new men for this mission, Mr. Weeks 
(the second one) was due at Mussuca about the middle of January, and Mr. Bently (Jan. 
13th) was hastening to meet him at that point, to secure his help in hastening movements 
upward to Manyanga and Stanley Pool. The third, Mr. H. W. Butcher, had sailed for 
the Congo, and a fourth, Mr. H. Moolinaar, was appointed March 21st. Mr. Comber 
reports that Messrs. Clark and Ingham, of the Livingstone Inland Mission, had reached 
Stanley Pool, and were about totake up materials for building. 


THE FRENCH MISSION ON THE ZAMBEZI.—We are glad to see M. Coillard is re- 
turning to prosecute this mission ofthe French Evangelical Missionary Society. His name 
and character, already well known in that part of Africa, cannot fail to give him special 
facilities for influence and success in the work. 


LAKE NGAMI.—This lake was discovered by Livingstone and his party in 1849. We 
are interested in learning that the L. M.S. has a mission station here, with 40 members, 
the work being conducted mainly by native evangelists. 


THE BiHE Misston (A, B. C. F. M.)—In our last number we expressed our ap- 
_ prehension that King Kwikwi prevented the missionaries from going on from his town 
(Bailunda) to Bihé, with an eye to their large amount of stores and baggaze. We see it 
stated that this attempt to proceed from Bailunda to Bihé cost 2,600 yards of cloth, and 
ended in their [the missionaries ] being obliged to retrace their steps after arriving within 
10 miles of the river dividing the two countries, 

Rev. Messrs. Bagster and Sanders, at last dates, were proposing to move towards 
Dondo, and establish a station midway between that place and Bailunda. Will Kwikwi 
allow them to do this ? 


Since writing the above, tidings have come that the energetic and devoted Bagster 


_has finished his work, having died of malarial fever, Feb. 22, 1882. We share in the 


sorrow of his associates, and their feeling of great loss to the work they have in hand. 


FIELD NOTES. 


1n Memory or Dr. Morrison.—We published notice 
(pp. 132-3) of a wish and purpose to build a much needed church 


at Dehra, India, in memory of Dr. Morrison, who recently died 


_ there, after 43 years of most devoted and efficient missionary ser- 
vice. The following sums have been handed to us S for that object: 


Rev. Casper Hodge, D. 
Rev. F. L. Patton, D.D.. . 
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Rev. James McCosh,D.D..... . 
Rev. L. H. Atwater, D.D..... 5 
Rev. John Miller . | . I 
W.. 4 


- Other sums have been subscribed, and will be aid: in and re- 
mitted to India soon ; and any friends of dear Dr. Morrison and the 
work of missions who would like to have a part in this “‘ monument- 
al church” —a most fitting missionary monument—should know 
that any sums sent to us for this object will be promptly forwarded 
without charge, and without any loss in exchange. 

The many friends of Dr. Morrison in India, have helped to 
begin the church, and the following extract from a letter by a mis- 
sionary tourist, which we take from an India exchange, leads us to 
infer that its walls are rising, and the church isto become a perma- 
nent and most useful memorial of one of our noblest missionaries. 
The extract is :— 

‘‘The American Presbyterians ‘ hold the fort’ in Dehra. They have a Jarge girls’ 
orphanage, a considerable native Christian community, also a church building (not yet 
completed) intended 'as a tribute to the memory of the late Dr. Morrison.. The Rev. 
Mr. Herron,a man of fervent piety and deep spiritual culture, is the missionary in charge. 
We had the pleasure of meeting him and preaching for him in the temporary church. 
If any of your readers revere the memory of that man of God, Dr. Morrison, let them 


contribute of their silver and gold toward the church building enterprise referred to 
above. Mr. Herron will be glad to receive their help.”’ | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN MONTHLY REcorD.—In the J. Y. Evangel- 
ist of May 25th, Bro. J. Q. Adams undertakes to show that this 
Monthly Record (1) is not needed; (2) contains nothing of interest ; 
(3) is really an incumbrance; (4) and that it consumes from $3,000 
to $4,000 per an. of the missionary funds of the church—a manifest 


wrong that ought at once to be abated. If this is hard on the 


Record, is not the hardest part of it its truthfulness ? 


PRESBYTERIAN HoME MiIssIONs IN GENERAL ASSEMBLY.-- [he ma- 


jority-report of General Assembly’s Committee on Home Mis- 


sions, awakens profoundest thankfulness. Those who prepared it 
have done a service of special and vital importance to the church 
and the work of missions. Its first and fifth principles should be 
embossed in. golden letters, and made prominent in the rules con- 
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trolling every Presbyterian board of missions, whether home or for- 
eign. Once reduced to practice, they would avail more in setting 


forward the work of missions than any number of secretaries on 


$5,000 each. 


M. E. Cuurcu, Soutu.—The vigorous growth of this church 
came clearly to view in our last number pp. 208-9. But the figures 
to show its foreign mission income were not then at hand. We 
have since received them, through the courtesy of the mission sec- 
retary, and are glad to find they are increasing each year. Westat- 
ed $60,459 as thisincome in 1880. We find this was the income in 
1879; that in 1880 it rose to $87,472.16; and in 1881 to $103,018.- 
37. This certainly shows a very gratifying vitality and growing 
interest in missions on the part of the home churches. In case of 
these M. E. Churches, both North and South, it should be distinctly 
understood that no part of the salaries of bishops is taken from the 
foreign mission income. And yet a due proportion of their time 
and strength is given tothe supervision of missions; and in seeking 
a common basis for calculating the cost of administration with im- 
partiality towards each and all organizations, we have thought it 
best to include a like proportion of their salaries and traveling ex- 


penses. We do this on the same principle which leads us to in- | 


clude the entire official salaries in case of the American Board, 
though a portion of them comes from the ‘“ Officers’ Fund,’ —not 
from the current income of that Board. But for this principle, let 
the officers’ Fund be increased, so as to cover the entire expense of 
management, and we should have the anomaly of recording this 
board without any cost of administration, by the side of another 
board, using, say I2 per cent. in administration, while the former 


_ has more officers and on higher salaries than the latter. But let it | 


be noted that the bishops’ salaries come from other funds of the 
church, not from the missionary funds. ‘ 

In case of the M. E. Church North, its missionary society 
owns, we believe, part of the building on Broadway and IIth St., 
and its income helps meet the running expenses of the society. This 
seems to us analogous to the buildings owned by the Am. Board, 
and the Presbyterian Foreign Board; and in these cases, to bring 
to view their true cost of administrations, as related to each other, 
and to other mission boards having~no such property or endow- 
ments, it seems to us the income of these buildings, and of all off- 
cers’ funds, should enter into the calculation. If the property of the 
M. E. Missionary Society were sufficient to balance by its income, 
the entire cost of management, and we should enter this society in 
our list as so wise, economical, and self-denying as to conduct its 
- administration without any cost, would not the statement be mis- 
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leading ? Would it not place other boards having no such prop- 
erty at unjust disadvantage ? We may accord all credit to the skill 
and benevolence of the church leaders who secure’ such property 
and endowments for the benefit of their church and its mission 
work, but when thus secured, is it not the property of the church, 
and should not all its income be brought into the annual accounts, 
and all costs of management, also? . 


And just here we are reminded of one oversight on our part, in 
case of the Presbyterian Foreign Board. It owns its mission house 
at 23 Centre St., New York, furnishing its own rooms rent-free, and 
bringing rents from other parties. We have not now at hand the 
precise data for a correct calculation here, but the cost of adminis- 
tration as stated in our reviews of this (Presbyterian) church, is too 
low, and must be revised and corrected when next we review it. 


This M. E, Church South, has just elected five new bishops—Rev. Drs. A. W. 
Wilson, J. C. Granbury, R. K. Hargove, Linus Parker, and A. G. Haygood. The latter 
- promptly declined, feeling he could not give up the work he already had in hand. Would 
not like reasoning have led Dr. Wilson to decline, also? Can he render the church 
any more important service than that of mission secretary? Orcan the church find one 
to do this service with greater ability and efficiency than Dr. W. has done it hitherto ? . 
With an eye to the intere-ts of foreign missions and of the M. E. Church, South, in this 
line of things, we should have voted to retain Dr. Wilson as mission secretary ; though 
the same elements of mind, heart, and character which have made him an efficient sec- 
retary, will, no doubt, turn to good account as bishop. 


On the death of Dr. T. O. Summers, the friends of this church may well extend 
both congratulations and sympathy. 


AFRICAN M. E. CHURCH.—Many thanks to the A. M. E. Church authorities for 
“ The Budget ’’ for 1881. We are glad to correct by it our statistics of this church, as _ 
given on p. 210. Instead of 110,000 Sunday School scholars, we find they have 154,- 
549- | | | 


total foreign missionary income seems to be... ... . 


* 


Of this sum, the Woman’s Mite Society raised $664.61. The cor. sec. is stated to 
be Rev. James M. Townsend, Richmond, Ind.,—not Dr, Tanner. 


In the expenditures are entered salaries to two rev. missionaries, but their fields and 
work seem nowhere brought to view. This seems to be a defect in the report. 


The proposed union of this and the M. E. Church (colored) south, is in abeyance, 
because of a failure of the bishops of the M. E. Church to be present at the meeting. 


This church has a history which should inspire it to summon into action all its vi- 
tal forces in present and future service for Christ and humanity. 
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Am. HomE Missionary Society.—The forced adjustment—or 
mal-adjustment—effected by a packed partisan majority, at the an- 
nual meeting of this society for electing officers, leaves many hearts 
embittered, and furnishes a premonition of more trouble to follow. © 
We hope no adjustment will be permanent but theright one. The 
Congregationalist says: ‘‘ Twocoursesare open. One is to with- 
hold contributions * * and withdraw fellowship; * * the 
other is to wait awhile * * to go on contributing,” etc., in the 
hope of yet effecting the needed changes. We are glad to see the 
Congregationalist advises the latter course—vastly wiser and better 
advice than the same organ recently gave in case of the Am. Bible 
Society. Let us suffer patiently all personal wrongs inflicted by 
others on the cause of Christ, even, rather than inflict wrong our- 
selves, by withdrawing help from work so sacred. At the same time, 
let no proper effort be omitted to prevent the wrongs inflicted by 
others, and to secure the adjustment needed to render the society 
most efficient in the service of Christ and the church. 


THE Jews AND PALESTINE.—Among the many and conflicting 


reports of the rapid eT of Palestine by the Jews, we see it 
publicly stated, ' 


“ That Mr. Edward Cazalet, of Fairlawn, Tunbridge Wells, has offered to construct 


a railroad 200 miles long, at a cost of £ 2,000,000 sterling, in order to employ Jews and 
facilitate their return to the Holy Land.” a 


It is safe to leave these reports to time, as their only sure test. 
It is no small hinderance to ready credence, that the Sultan still 
refuses to let the Jews settle in Palestine. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY INTEREST IN PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL 
SRMINARY, AND THE WoMAN’S SOCIETY OF NEw BRUNSWICK PRESBY- 
_TERY.—The growing interest in this seminary has resulted in the 
offer of some 14 of the senior class for the foreign work. Ata 
meeting of the Woman's Presbyterian Society at Ewing, in April, 
it reported $25,643.66 raised for this work in the last ten years, 
$3,028.17 the past year, and the meeting listened to addresses from 
six young men, all sons of missionaries, born in foreign missions, 


and now in Princeton Seminary, preparing to return for life labor in 
the fields of their fathers’ toil. 


From an able and graphic account in the Presbyterian Fournal, of this meeting of 
the Woman’s Presbyterian Society we quote, 

‘¢ Then appeared in succession Mr. Robert Morrison, son of the veteran John H. 
Morrison, D. D., of Dehra, India, recently deceased; Mr. Henry Forman, son of the 
Rev. C, W. Forman, for 35 years a missionary in the Punjab; Mr. C. A. Rodney Jan- 
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vier, son of the martyred missionary, Rev. Levi Janvier, of Lodiana; Mr. Harris 
Orbison, son of the late Rev. Mr, Orbison, of Furrukhabad; and Mr. J. Walter Lowrie, 
son of the Rev. Reuben Lowrie, the youngest of that noble missionary family, and the 
second of the two brothers who sacrificed themselves for China. These all spoke in 
succession, out of the fulness of their hearts, and of the stores of their personal experi- 
ences, as the children of missionaries born and reared among the actual scenes of the 
heathen world and of mission work. These young men are among the brightest and best 
as scholars and Christians, of their respective classes, all preparing in the Princeton 


’ Theo. Seminary to return to the lands of their birth, to take up and pursue till _— die 


the life-work of their fathers.” 

‘‘ At the close, the Rev. A. A. Hodge, D. D., called attention of the ladies to two 
lessons taught impressively by the scene they had been witnessing with so much inter- 
est: st. The faithfulness of God to His covenant. * * Especially is this faithful- 
ness illustrated in case of these children of missionaries who had been left in so large a 
measure by their consecrated parents, to the charge of stranzers ; nevertheless God had 
kept them and allowed them to lack no good thing really necessary, either for their 
bodies or their souls. 2nd. The responsibility laid upon the ladies, as on all the mem- 
bers of Christ’s Church, by the remarkable missionary movement now going forward in 
our seminaries. Twelve [14 now] of the very choicest members of the graduating class 
of Princeton Seminary, are consecrated to the work of proclaiming Christ to the heathen. 
From all our seminaries 28 stand asking to be sent to our foreign fields this spring. Af- 
ter these have passed through this supreme struggle, and have with their families made 
this supreme sacrifice, the church dare not hesitate for a moment to give freely and 
abundantly all the money required to render their sacrifice effectual. If these can give 
themselves, surely we cannot withhold our money. If we do, our dastardly betrayal of 
our trust will inflict an injury upon the seminary, as well as upon the church and the 
mission fields, which many years of subsequent devotion will not be able to heal.” 


In 45 theological seminaries are now reported 98 students fully 
decided to go to foreign fields, and 143 resolved on home mission 


work. 


MissIONS AMONG THE AMERICAN INDIANS, NOT FOREIGN, BUT 
Domestic.—This Review, from its origin, has advocated making the 
limits of our country the boundary between home and foreign mis- 
sions—that there is no propriety in having a forezgn board to su- 
pervise work of any kind in our own territory ; whether the work 
be for the Indians, Chinese, Freedmen, or immigrants. We are 
glad to see this view is gaining favor with thoughtful men. The 
St. Louts Evangelist, of April 18, Says : 


‘It is one of the sad blunders of our ecclesiastical administration, as it has been of 
our civil, that the Indian has been treated as a ‘ foreigner,’ and not as a citizen. There 
is neither justice nor expediency in his remaining longer under the board of foreign mis- 
sions. Let the work of home missions cover all the territory belonging to the United 


States. Let it embrace all the people under their sovereignty to whom the Gospel should 
be sent.”’ 
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WorkK IN So, AMERICA.—‘“ A native Paraguayan who speaks Guarani, has been 
stationed in the interior of Paraguay by our mission.’’— Zhe Northern. | 

‘¢ Brothers Miln and Correa, of our South-east South American Mission, have pushed 
up the rivers of the interior 2072 miles from Montevideo, and found facilities for work.””— 
Id. 


Stop THE Opium.—The bishop of Hong Kong says he has been 

repeatedly stopped while preaching, and asked if he is not an En- 
-° glishman, and if his is not the country that sends opium to China? 
And when he admits the fact, they tell him to go back and stop the 
opium, and then they will talk about Christianity. _ 


Mission OF A. B. C. F. M., IN Mexico,—The friction in the 
working ofthis mission has resulted in an effort to sustain the mis- 
-sionary in charge without the help of the A. B.C. F.M. The Con- 
gregationalist says the friends of Rev. and Mrs. D. F. Watkins, in 
California, are attempting to raise money to support them as mis- 
sionaries in Mexico, where they were formerly in the employ ofthe 
board. $2,000 are needed. We do not understand how the Am. 
Board can give up such a mission and such missionaries, for any 
petty differences of views. Can such action possibly consist with 
any right views of the spiritual interests involved ? or any right es- 
timate of the value of experience in the work, and of the practical 
knowledge of the foreign language to be used in it? This board 
would have to support a new missionary there for years before he - 
could gain such a knowledge of the people, and such facility in the 
use of their language, as one of Mr. Watkins’ years of labor must 
have acquired. We have no acquaintance whatever with Mr. Wat- 
kins, and know nothing of this case but the extracts we have 
already given to our readers from the Pacific and the organ of the 
board. But we have known other missionaries of this same board 
—men most loyal, faithful, earnest, and devoted; and yet, coming 
under the displeasure of the secretary, for honest difference of views 
on some point of mission policy, they have been forced to resign, 
or arbitrarily dismissed. A dozen or 20 years’ experience and suc- 
cessful labor in the foreign field, with great facility in the use of the 
foreign language it took years to acquire, have seemed to have no 
weight against the personal pique of the secretary for said difference 
of views. We have known the secretary, while acknowledging the 
ability and hdelity of such missionaries, say tothem: “ You resign 

your connection with our board, and we will give you a recommen- 
dation which will readily help you to a good pastorate here at 
home.” And under such pressure, most missionaries do resign, to 
avoid the disgrace of being dismissed by a board of such prestige 
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and influence; though they love the foreign work to which they 
had given their hearts and their lives, and leave it with life-long 
sorrow. There is a loss in,such cases, a terrible loss to this sacred 
work of missions ; and the loss, from the many cases of this kind 
in our own knowledge and observation, is of such magnitude that, 
as we love the souls of the heathen, we are constrained to urge that 


ae this power of recalling or dismissing a missionary be exercised only 
a by his own presbytery, association, or other proper church court or 


authority—never by a mission secretary, in the name of a mission 
board. 

ae If there is nothing to justify the Am. Board for dismissing Mr. 
Ae and Mrs. Watkins, more than appears in the statements given to 
the public, much as we value boards, with proper limitations of 
‘power, we must express our hopes that the friends of Mr. and Mrs. 
Watkins will succeed in raising the small amount needed for their 
support, and that they may be able to continue their work with a 
large measure of God’s presence and blessing. 


FAMINE IN CESAK#A.—Men, women, and children are said to 
be dying of starvation in this region, and the cry comes for help. 
It is publicly announced that money sent to Mr. L. S. Ward, treas. 
A. B.C. F.M., will reach the famine region through Messrs. Farns- 
worth and Bartlett and trustworthy natives, “dy whom every cent 
well be applied for the reltef of the perishing.” 

Is not this just as it should be ? When our fellow men are starv- 
ing to death, should not money given for their relief be transmitted 
without any commission for the labor involved ? If Messrs. Farns- 
worth & Bartlett should keep back 10 or 20 per cent. of the money 
_for their service, would not all generous hearts cry out against them 
for so doing ? In such distress. when human lives are perishing, 
Should not men of business gladly do such service without charge ? 

But which is worse, to let human bodies die for lack of food, 
or to let human souls perish forever for lack of the bread of life ? 
And if it is wrong to charge a commission for administering food 
to the starving, what is it to charge a commission for administering 
mission funds given to save the souls of the perishing heathen ? 
And is it possible there are Christian merchants and Bankers will- 
ing to do this service for nothing to save starving bodies, and not 
willing to do like service to save perishing souls ? 


Am. H. M. Society’s Funps.—We are glad to see the income 
of this society for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1882, has been 
$340,058.97—a gain of $49,715.25 over the previous year. In no 
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year of its existence has there been more discussion about the con-— 


stitution and management of the society, or proposals for more rad- 
ical changes—a fact which ought to convince good men, however 


timid, that a worthy cause is not likely to suffer from free and frank 
discussion. 


Mr. AHOK’s GIFT TO THE M. E. FoocHow COLLEGE.—We have 
repeatedly received gifts from orthodox Hindus for our educational 
_ work in India, but never so large a sum as that given by this Chi- 
nese mandarin to the M. E. Mission College. The manner of the 


gift, ata gathering of bishops and | missionaries is thus pleasantly © 


narrated : 


_ & Mr. Ahok came, dressed in his (nominal) Mandarin rank costume, that the bish- 
op, as he said, might see how a mandarin would look. But the substantial part of the 
affair was a sealed envelope which the bishop found to contain Mr. Ahok’s subscription 
to the Anglo-Chinese College in the form of three checks, payable at different dates, and 
drawn on his own firm of Messrs. Ahok & Co., two for three thousand dollars each and 
one for four thousand dollars. No wonder that the good missionary, our Brother Sites, 
on seeing this, exclaimed, ‘Oh, what a glorious example of benevolence toward the 
cause of Christian education!’ Tiis gift is all from Mr. Ahok’s own hard earnings, for 
he began life a poor boy, and that, too, without education. The Spirit of God seems to 
be wonderfully moving upon him, and interesting him in our work, though he has not 
yet come to the light of a full Christian experience. As already announced, he was 
present with a large number of his employes, for several evenings at the protracted meet- 
ing, held under the direction of Sia Sek Ong. All seemed to be intelligent and attentive 


hearers. It is a very happy circumstance that Mr. Ahok’s second son, 22 years of age, | 


and married, who entered the college preparatory course about a year ago, became an 
inquirer, was baptized by Bishop Bowman, and received into the church on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 15. He gives evidence of steady growth in Christian knowledge and experience. 


_ Mr. Ahok himself has preaching in his foreign dining hall the first Sunday of each month, © 


that his wife and all members of his family may hear the Gospel. The members of our 
mission are greatly interested in Mr. Ahok, and praying for his spiritual enlightenment, 


and that, with his excellent business und extended influence, he may come over decid- 
edly on the side of Christ.” 


Later information comes that Mr. Ahok has avowed his faith 
in Christ and joined the M. E. Church. This generous Chinese 
gentleman is one of the nation whose industrial classes our congress 


is trying to exclude from our country, while admitting the dregs of 
all the rest of the world. 


WATCHING THE MIssIon BoarDs.—* Certainly there will be no lasting injury done 
to the cause of Christian benevolence in the world, if a general vigilance is aroused re- 
garding the workings of religious societies. There are too many highly paid secretaries. 
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The laymen very naturally expect the clergy to watch over all these things. They are 
in a situation to see what the pews cannot, They plead with us to give. And, while 
the majority who respond may make no great sacrifice in their giving, some there are 
that do. Some who are least able. They are least informed. Didthey know the full 


workings of the society that solicits, it is a question whether their hearts would throb 


approval, or their purses open to continue the supplies. There are certainly more so-— 
cieties than one, which, for anything the officers have shown, use too much money on 
expense account. And if these Congregationalists shall succeed, and if the Presbyteri- 
ans, who are at a similar work, impart a greater vigor to their home missionary work, 
with smaller cost for doing it, the givers will grow in liberality, and the kingdom of 
Christ make more rapid advance.” — Paul Revere, in Christian at Work. 


Wise words, well worth pondering. 


Tue Gases Canat.—The French government has approved 
this project at an estimated expense of $13,000,000. The plan isto 
cut the canal from the gulf of Gabes, between Tunis and Tripoli, 
through the Shotts (salt marshes) to the northern border of the Sa- 
hara. An extensive region there is said to be lower than the Med- 
iterranean, and hence the inflow must create an inland sea large 
enough to modify the climate, and isolate Tunis and Algeria from > 
Tripoli; and thus render valuable protection to the former from the. 
wild and marauding tribes which now often sweep down upon these 
colonies from the Sahara desert. The full results of this scheme are 
yet to be realized. ° | 


New GulINEA CANNIBALS.—Prof. Henry A.Ward has spent some 
17 months in Australia and the islands of the South Pacific. Of 
the people of New Guinea he writes: ‘“ They are rank cannibals, 
and only last September they killed and devoured a French natur- 


_alist who was innocently collecting specimens. A short time be- 


fore, they ate up a German in presence of his own wife!”” And it 
is of such cannibals that some mission secretaries deprecate any at- 
tempts by Christian governments to institute judicial proceedings, 
and bring them to better views and practices ! 


NENGENENGE DESTROYED.—We are sorry to see the French have felt it necessary 
to destroy this station of the Gaboon Mission, in punishment for the murder of a French- 
man on the river. Failing to capture the murderer, the soldiers, sent up the river for his 
apprehension, destroyed the town. Mr. and Mrs. Marling were at Gaboon at the 


time, and their house was spared, though much interruption to their work must doubtless 
result from this violence. 


Am. BOARD IN MExIco.—We notice a wonderful revival of this board’s efforts in 
Mexico. Rev.and Mrs. Crawford are already at Guadalajara; Rev. and Mrs. James D. 
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Eaton, of Bound Brook, N. J., left for Chihuahua, April 10; and two other missionaries 
and one lady teacher are under appointment for that field. Is this sudden putting forth 
of energy the result of Mr. and Mrs. Watkins’s attempt to carry on their mission alone ? 
Are they considering one another to provoke unto love and to good works ? 


NATIVE CHRISTIANS MURDER THEIR HEATHEN NEIGHBORS.—Statements ap- 
peared some time ago, accusing the Christian party at Tapiteuea, one of the Gilbert 
Islands, of engaging in a ferocious massacre of the heathen party. One Nalimu, a na- 
tive Hawatian, sent out by the Hawaiian Board, was accused of inciting the Christian 
party to this bloody act. We were much relieved when the M/isstonary Herald assured 
its readers, that a committee of missionaries, with Captain Bray and several native 
preachers, had investigated the case, and acquitted Nalimu of all blame. But now it 
tells us a more thorough investigation ‘ confirms the worst accounts. The facts in the 
case are most shocking. Nalimu, who during eleven years has been a teacher at Tap- 
iteuea, and has hitherto borne a fair reputation, seems to have been suddenly possessed 
by an evil spirit, It appears there were two parties on Tapiteuea, one professedly Chris- 
tian, the other heathen. The heathen party did not wish to be taught, but chose to drink 
and dance and carouse. In the conflicts which were inevitable, passions were aroused, 
and, sad to say, this so-called Christian teacher told the excited natives that it was their 
duty to fight the enemies of the Lord. They were nothing loath to enter upon the work 
of extermination, and Nalimu seems to have urged them on. The battle which followed 
was ferocious. Men, women, and children were indiscriminately slaughtered, to the 
number, some say, of 300, some, 600 or 700, and their bodies were then placed in _— 
and burned,”’ 

It was from this very island, if we mistake not, a . report came shortly before this 
slaughter, that they had destroyed all their weapons of warfare. It is a most painful 
thought that this Hawaiian missionary, after 11 years of service, could so utterly have 
perverted the spirit and teaching of the Gospel; and what must have been the character 
of all these native Christians whom he invited to take part in this terrible slaughter! 


SIERRA LEONE VS. LipeRIA.—The political status between these African neighbors 
is far from pleasant. Miss Sharp, one of the most intrepid workers of the M. E. Mis- 
sionary Society, writes (March 22) to the Afisstonary Editor of the Northern : 


‘* Monday of this week a steam yacht came in, followed by the Algerine * Man-o’ 
war.’ The yacht bore the governor of Sierra Leone, who makes a demand for an in- 
demnity of $90,000 for the burning, a few years ago, of two small factories (z. e. country 
stores) on the disputed territory. It, or they, were burned during the native war at or 
above Cape Mount. In default of paying the money, the governor is authorized to make 
a demand for all the territory claimed by Liberia north of Cape Mount. (Cape Mount 
is 40 miles north of Monrovia). The Liberia government refusesto pay. It would be 
utterly impossible. They also refuse to surrender the territory. The governor of Si- 
erra Leone says it is not left with him to arbitrate, nor has he any discretionary powers ; 
that, if payment is refused, he is authorized to collect it. I suppose that means to bom- 
bard Monrovia. Once before they gave them so many hours to pay a claim under threat 
of bombardment. The claim was paid; but the Liberians are poorer now. Besides, 
they strained every nerve to pay the Germans $5,000 lately. I'll put up the American 
flag on the old seminary! The United States Essex has been looked tor several days, 
but not heard from yet. Not caylignt, but the steamer is in.’ 
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The editor adds: 


‘‘We do wish the robust, manly Christian sentiment of Great Britian could be brought 
to bear on this “ squeezing ” of Liberia. Our own impression is that in this case she is 
being greatly wronged, and we ask the Christian people of England to look into it.” 


And has our own U. S. Government no duty to perform in case of unjust demands 
and inflictions on Liberia ? 


Economy OF MIssIon Forcrs.—A much esteemed brother serving as teacher, or 
professor, in a mission college, with several other Am. missionaries and three or four 
native professors, takes kindly exception to our views on “ Afisston Policy,’ as expressed 
on p. 55 of our current volume. His thought is fairly represented in two sentences, viz.: 
In the older missions “the time for a missionary to give his strength chiefly to preaching, is 
past.”’ ** Teaching in the mission colleges and seminaries, must, for at least many years to 


-come, remain in the hands of the missionaries.’’ Supervision, also, of native pastors and 


workers, he thinks, must be done by missionaries. 

We think we fully appreciate our brother’s views, and yet we are constrained to 
feel that they are held and practiced upon, in many foreign missions, to an extent which 
seriously delays the mission work. We believe in the great value of schools in our for- 
eign missions, and have suffered for this belief as few other men ever have, But the value 


_ of schools turns on their true efficiency in the work of evangelizing the heathen. We 


believe in the thorough education of native preachers and helpers—as thorough and as 
speedy as .is practicable, while still prosecuting and extending evangelistic work. But 
the idea which obtains in some missions, that, as soon as a half dozen native Christians 


are ready to study, with a view to become teachers and preachers, there must forthwith 


be established a 7heologecal Seminary, with endowments, and the full curriculum and 
number of professors generally employed in the Theological institutions of Christendom, 
is putting new wine into old bottles, new patches upon old pants. Fancy Paul establish- 
ing a Divinity School and sitting down to teach Timothy, Titus, and two or three others 
in systematic theology, suspending preaching to all others, for this work of a professor ; 
and as soon as Timothy and the others had completed the curriculum, associating them 
also as professors in the same institution! No; there is an order and fitness of things. 

In the early years of a mission among the Sar the best teaching of theology is done 
as Christ taught his disciples, by his own preaching and example, and when a dozen 
intelligent young native converts are ready for more systematic and prolonged study, let 
some young missionary, fresh from his own studies, take them through a course of study 
and lectures, scarcely interfering with his own, or their, regular work. And when suff- 
cient progress has been made in a mission to justify a regular Avb/e school for training 
native preachers, let every student still have his daily preaching service, and the mission- 
ary professor his also. We speak, not from theory, but from experience, when we say 


such lectures and studies are an excellent preparation for the daily preaching which should — 


be a prominent part of every missionary’s work ; and the daily practice on the part of 
the native learners will render every 4 s study and lectures of twice the value they 
would be without the practice. 

Even if the present more stereotyped colleges and seminaries, with three, four, or 
half a dozen ordained missionaries in each, were to be endorsed, either in old missions 
or in new missions, we should still say, let each missionary have his distinct duties and 
responsibilities ; and let the institution be so located that each ordained minister should 
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have his own charge and preaching audience every Sabbath, if not everyday. Our best 
theological professors in Christendom do this; and with all the motives and incitements 
pressing on a missionary’s heart from seeing multitudes of heathen perishing in their sins 
and superstitions, how can he do less ? 

With all deference, then, to our brother’s plea for exceptions, we can not do other- 
wise than endorse the view of Rev. W. S. Swanson, of Amoy, China, (p. 52) and refer 
to the examples of efficient service mentioned on pp. 182-3 of our current vol. 


PUNISHMENT OF THE New GUINEA MURDERERS OF MISSIONARIES.—This case of 
treacherous murder was treated at some length in our current vol., pp. 98-102. We notice 
a statement that some six months after the murder “ the English war-steamer, Wolverine, 
appeared upon the scene, A party of men, armed with Martini-Henry rifles, was landed 
at Kalo, and, under the guidance of the widow of one of the murdered missionaries, 
soon found the murderers, who, including their chief, were at once shot, in vindication 
of British authority.” | 

This represents the transaction as wanting in the cal deliberation and dignity of 
a judicial process. We hope deliberate and careful investigation fully established the 
certainty that the persons executed were the actual murderers, and that the proceedings 
of trial and execution were such as to impress the right lessons and influence on the 
minds of the natives. The execution of the murderers was as proper and as imperatively 
required, in the interest of justice, in this case, as it was in case of the murderers of 
Lieutenant Bower and boat’s crew. Commander Bruce, of the Cormorant, did not delay 
to execute the ringleader, whom Bishop Selwyn persuaded the chief, Kalikona, to sur- 
render, nor did he hesitate to hold the chief’s own son asa hostage for the surrender of 
the rest of the murderers. And ‘this act of Commander Bruce has been widely com- 


mended, as one of signal service in the interest of justice, of Christian civilization, and 
humanity. 


THE CHINESE PROHIBITION BILL VS. THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE.— 
_ Probably our legislators thought it unnecessary to append to their bill prohibiting Chinese 
immigration, a specification suspending the Declaration of Independence, while the bill 


should be in force. They doubtless assumed that all our citizens, and the outside world — 


as well, would take such suspension for granted, as virtually involved in the bill; and 
yet, to remove all doubt and forestall litigation, would it not have been wiser to have 
embodied or appended a clause expressly suspending it? If John Chinaman claims the 
prerogatives of our constitution, as of prior, fundamental, and superior authority till ex- 


_pressly abrogated, where are the courts and juages to rule that said constitution and 


declaration are not still in force ? 


MIsSION WORK IN PARAGUAY.—Rev. Messrs. Milne and Correa, M. E. mission- 


aries, report progress in their missions at Montevideo and Bueno Ayres, and have re- 


cently ascended the river 2,070 miles to Cuyaba. They encountered hardships, but found 
open doors, and great facilities for prosecuting missionary work in those interior regions. 
In Paraguay they located a native who had been converted in Uruguay, and now enlists 
with much zeal in efforts to convert his countrymen. The language (Guarani) is his 
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vernacular, and he knows their mode of life and habits of thought. He has a small 
allowance from the American Bible Society, but is to live mainly on what he can get. 


a U. P. DEPUTATION TO OLD CALABAR.—It now appears that the Deputation to 
1h |) Africa which resulted in the death of the Rev. D. Williamson, one of the deputies of 
UAE the Scotch U. P. Church, from the effects of the climate, was sent “to inquire into cer- 
Way Na . tain troubles which had arisen through the action of one of our agents there, the Rev. 
| cea Alex. Ross, and the attitude which he had assumed towards his brethren in the mis- 
| sion.’ The U. P. Misstonary Record informs its readers that the investigation was 
a, : made, and the two deputies decided “that Mr. Ross should not continue to labor any 
iy ~ longer in that field.” It seems they were clothed with power to recall Mr. Ross, and 
i Wein did direct him to return to Scotland at once; but “ Mr. Ross refused to acquiese in 
i Hh Hi their decision.” Can any intelligent person hear of such a case and repress wonder at 
nT the total disregard it shows of the fundamental principles of Presbyterianism ? 
what use is the Presbyterian polity, or how is it worth maintatning at all, if it is 
\ i a : not to be used in the trial of a minister of the Church? 
' a i | We have great deference for our Scotch brethren, but confess we stand amazed at this | 
| case as reported in the Record. Of Mr. Ross’s original offense nothing is so much as 
mi i hinted. If his offense were to be withheld from the public, why not also all reference 
Ba to the case whatever? If his offense were so serious as to justify his recall, why entrust 
the work to two deputies, in contempt of their own church polity? Was there no 
church court in the mission to take cognizance of all such matters? And if not, could 
Aa esi not the co-presbyter, if aggrieved, carry the case to his presbytery in Scotland, and thus 
Li “let all things be done decently and in order’’? Mr. Ross seems to have prejudiced 
1 his case, by resigning his connection with the mission and his presbytery. How far 
if his action resulted from the irregular and unpresbyterian course of the committee we 
| iil. know not. We are told “ Mr. Ross intends to remain and carry on mission work in 
Calabar on his own responsibility.” | 
ie CHANGING METHODS oF CONDUCTING Missions.— From a consideration of the 
SHA changed conditions of missionary interests among the churches, and from observation 


of the currents of popular feeling upon the subject, it would seem to be settled that the 
method of conducting the work of missions at home and abroad, which have proved 
WA nid | useful and sufficient in the past, will not be found adequate and acceptable in the fu- 
AA | ture. The Christian public is no longer in a state where it needs so much special | 
_ efforts to imp-.rt missionary information, Aside from other missionary literature which 

is having a wide and increasing circulation, every religious newspaper devotes more or 
nH HW less space to missionary subjects, and even in some cases the secular and daily press 
WA finds a demand for missionary information, and is making successful efforts to respond 
to it.’— The Baptist Missionary Magazine. 


This being so, why not cease to use missionary funds to print periodicals? Our 
Baptist brethren have virtually done so, but some of the iargest and oldest of our 


Hi missionary boards still use mission funds by the thousand in printing and circulating 
ALT | their periodicals, giving little or no heed to these * changed conditions.” 


Hinpu SERMON.—Among the Hindu lads under our personal influence and teach- 
wy al i ing, for a time, some thirty years ago, was a Brahman boy, of bright intellect, who pro- 
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gressed rapidly, made his way through college and the Bombay University, and gradu- 

ated among the very first. He quickly gained high and lucrative positions, came back 
to his native place as judge, and was soon called to the university as professor of Eng- 
lish literature. Losing all .confidence in, Hinduism, he joined the Prarthana Somaj, 
hoping, like Keshub Sen and many others, to find mental rest in this. An India ex- 
change brings us a report of a late address by him at the anniversary of his soma7. 
His text was: “ Repent ye, for the kingdom of God is at hand.” Tracing at some 
length the analogy between the ancient Hebrews and the Hindus, he speaks of the 


present longing in India and throughout the world for the promulgation of the kingdom 
of God.’”’ He continues : 


« The established religions have been tried for the last two thousand years and found 
wanting. Strife and dissensions between the churches and states, bigotry, hatred, in- 
tolerance, persecution, have not ceased, vice has not been checked, and the sense that a 
man must be born twice in life has never been extinguished. ‘The next question is, 
What is to be the nature of this kingdom? The first characteristic noticed was the lib- 
eration from formulated law and the acceptance of faith as a higher law. The second 
characteristic was death in life; that is, the subjection of the carnal to the spiritual na- 
ture, or the sacrifice of the heart in devotion to God. The third characteristic, the uni- 
son and harmony of man’s will to the promptings and suggestions of God’s higher will, 
as testified by the conscience. And this leads tothe dominion of love and charity, 
which extinguishes all strifes and differences. Now the door to this kingdom was re- 
pentance—repentance which is long.abiding, and which leads the heart from the world 
to God. The sufficiency of such a repentance, for purposes of human salvation, is 
preached alike by Christ and Tukaram. Christian theology has subordinated repent- 
ance to the necessity of propitiation. Christ himself, however, emphasized his opposite 
view by stating that he will have mercy and not sacrifice. T hrough such a repentance 
each of us individually and collectively can enter into the kingdom which under these 
circumstances is at hand, that is, in the heart. The lecturer finally expressed a hope 
that all men, without distinction of creed and birth and race, will see the signs of the 
times, and prepare themselves to welcome the birth of such a kingdom, when it pleases 


God, in the near future, to raise his temple in the national heart of India.—Sudodh 
Patrika. 


The special characteristic ef this reform, Somaj of Jndia, is here manifest, viz.: ig- 
noring the virtue of Christ’s atoning sacrifice, while still admiring his life and charac- 
ter. In most else how closely they come to the vital truths of the Gospel. 


Tue. BIBLE A QUICKENER OF THE INTELLECT.—* There is nothing like the Bible 
to rouse mental activity. How dull eyes brighten with new light, and sluggish thoughts 
grow quick and strong, when they come in contact with the inspired page! The book 
_ that has been the quickener of human intellect for so many centuries is still doing its 
_ work, and nowhere more than in India to-day. What an illustration of this we have in 
the Brahmo movement. I was thinking of it the other day, while conversing with 
Keshub Chunder Sen, at his home in Calcutta. The Bible has done wonders for him, 
Let all Christians pray in love and faith for this reformer and his disciples. What 
might they not do for their poor benighted countrymen, would they but accept Jesus the 
Christ as the world’s only Saviour? I cannot but feel that less harsh criticism, and 
more of hearty, prayerful sympathy for this interesting class of advanced thinkers, whom 
_ God’s word has set free from the shackles of superstition, would do both Christians and 

Brahmos more good.’’—Revy. J. L. Phillips, D. D., in AZssionary Observer. 


* 


FRENCH EVANGELICAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY—NEW SECRETARY.—Pastor Cazalis, 
one of the founders of the Basuto Mission, and successor to Pastor Grandpierre in the 
Mission House in Paris, has just retired, giving place to M. Alfred Boegner. 
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French Protestant teachers are now being called for in numbers to supply vacancies in 
the schools of Tahiti. 


WALDENSIAN CuurRCH.—Churches, 41; stations, 34; places visited, 150; pastors, 
39; evangelists, Ig; teachers, 46; communicants, 3,225; year’s gain, 314; contribu- 
tions, $10,730. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY STATISTICS COMPARED.—There is a wealth of inspiration in 
such facts as these which follow. We are indebted to Dr. D. B. Cheney, of Elgin, for 
them. | 

Missionary Statistics for 1879-80. 
Am. Board. Pres. Soc. — Meth. Soc. Baptists. 


Native preachers. . .. 567 220 666 1,052 
Mission membership .... 165 12,607 26,702 | 85,308 
Expenditure’, . . . . $627,861.98 $420.427 - $299,174 $274,961.96 


Here is food for comforting and yet admonitory reflection. A general summary is no 
less suggestive : | 


Missionaries. Native preachers. Memberships, Expense. 


societies... . . 1.453 56,474: $1,347,462 


Forty DocTors OFFER FOR MIsstON SERVICE.—The Basle Missionary Society 
wishing a medical man for its mission on the gold coast in Africa, where four mission- 


aries have recently died, forty offered to go, and the committee chose Dr. Ernest Maeh- 
li for the service. 


AMERICAN INDIANS.\Total in the United States of 275,000, whom 
30,000 are church members—one in nine. 


SuTT¥—This cruel rite is said to be still practiced in Nepal, close bordering en 
British territory in India, A correspondent of an India paper, who had just returned — 


from Nepal, affirms that the processions and burnings take place in public, without any 
effort to conceal them. When sutti is practiced in British territory proper it is by 


stealth, and the parties responsibile for the act are generally ascertained and_ punished 


by fine or imprisonment. 


- ——— 


AFGHANISTAN.—Some of the India papers are prophesying that Abdul Rahman, the 
British-made Amir of Afghanistan,is likely soon to become a fugitive from the land 
and people he is trying to rule. It is affirmed that the arbitrary measures of Abdul and 
his excessive cruelty are fast alienating the people and sirdars from him, and that Ayoob 
Khan, now in Teheran, is regarded with increasing veneration in all the western and 
southern parts of Afghanistan. There is reason to apprehend that the proximity of the 
Russians in their newly acquired territory, adjacent to Herat, may contribute to hasten 
the result predicted. 
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POLITICAL CHANGE IN JAPAN.—We see it stated, on good authority, that the Mika- 


do of Japan has yielded to the wish of the people, and is about to introduce his liberal 
constitution at once, instead of deferring it to 1890. 


THE GREEK CHURCH now claims to have 8,000 members in northern Japan. The 
Roman Catholics claim to have 25,000 in the southern part. 


THE SANTHAL MIssion (India) reports, in 1880-81, 157 adults baptized present | 
number 2,892. 


THE New YORK SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF VicE has recently held its 
eighth annual meeting. It gives one a terrible impression of human depravity to exam- 
ine the statistics of this society. Persons convicted or plead guilty, 281; sentenced, 251; 
bail bonds forfeited to the extent of $50,900; imprisonment imposed, 152 years ; fines 
imposed, $63,931. Such are a few of the items which reveal somewhat of this vile 
work of men and women in luring their fellow creatures into the service of Satan, and 
reveal at the same time the great need and the great efficiency of this society. 


‘XII. FOR THE CHILDREN—UKPONG. 


I wonder if the children who read this page remember the 
story of “ Adjat, the Slave oy,” in Vol. Ill., p. 125, of this 
Review. If they do, they may like to read a story of another 
African Slave. This time it shall be the story of a woman. She 
has a name quite as odd as Adjai is. Her name is Ukpong. A 
good many years ago, when she was quite young, she was the 
slave of a black man in Africa, near Creektown, Old Calabar. 
Some missionaries from Scotland went there to tell the poor Afri- 
cans of Christ and the way of salvation. One of these missiona- 
ries, Mr. Goldie, passing near the village where Ukpong lived, saw 
some cruel men seize her and tie a rope round her neck to strangle 
her. Greatly shocked, Mr. Goldie tried to stop the men and per- 
suade them not to kill her. The men said her old master had 
just died and Ukpong must be killed and buried with him to be his 
slave in the other world. As they would not listen to Mr. Goldie, 
he ran home and got some men to come and help him prevent those 
cruel men from killing Ukpong. But before he got back they had 
strangled her till they thought she was dead. Mr. Goldie found 
her on the ground. She seemed to be dead; but her body was 

still warm, and, with the help of the men he had brought, he car- 
ried Ukpong to his house, and, with great pains and efforts, he at 
last restored her, so that she breathed and lived. 

But soon those cruel men came to his house with a great mob 
of people, telling him he must give her up to them, or they would | 
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sacrifice her nephew in her stead. For three days they besieged 
his house, demanding the poor woman, but Mr. Goldie braved. 
their fury, disregarded all their threats, and would not give her up. 
Do you wonder that Ukpong has lived in that mission house ever 
since ? that when the missionary told her of the true God and of 
Jesus, the only Saviour of lost sinners, she heard with joy and be- 
lieved with all her heart? Should not those who love Jesus obey 
his command and go into all the world, even to the most degraded 
and cruel people, who enslave and destroy one another, and tell 
them of Jesus and his blessed Gospel ? 


XIJI. RECENT CONVERTS. 


Rev. E. Z. Simmons (Jan, 3) reports 6 baptisms at Canton, China. 
Mr. Meadows (C. M.) writes from Shaohing of baptizing 15 Chinese converts. 


Bishop Rawle, of Trinidad, reports 42 Chinese baptized at his cathedral in 1881. 


Rev. Mr. Johnson, at Isandhlwana, where the British troops perished in such large 
numbers at the hands of the Zulus, reports a most friendly state of feeling on the part of 
Chie f Hlubi and his people, and 45 baptisms in nine months, the chieli’s wife _—e 


them- 
Rev. Bipro Chuckerbutty (Scotch Church) reports 9 baptisms at Calcutta, in March. 
On the Island of Mauritius 94 adults were baptized last year. 


Eight new members were received to the M. E. Church in Mexico on Easter Sun- 
day. | 


China's Millions, for May, reports 16 baptisms and 6 suspensions. 


On a recent visit to some of the mission stations in the Micronesia a Rev. Mr. 
Doane reports 137 baptisms and 13 cases of discipline. 


Our Cumberland Presbyterian brethren in Japan report 4 baptisms at their last com- 
munion. 


Rev, Myat Koung, reporting his work among the Karens the past year, mentions 
administering the Lord’s Supper in some 17 localities, and baptizing, in all, 74 adults. 


Rev. J. F. Burditt, March 4th, reports 28 baptisms at Ongole. 


Rev. J. E. Clough, Feb. 6, mentions his return home from a preaching tour, on which 
he and his native preachers baptized 530. 


The Canada Baptist missionaries report 5 recent baptisms at Biblipatam. 
The English Presbyterian missionaries report 14 Hakkas recently baptized in China. 


The Presbyterian Record, for May, reports 31 admissions into the foreign mission 
churches, and the Record, for June, reports 78. 


At Malatia, Eastern Turkey, 30 — are reported to have united with the church 
Jan. I, 1882. 2 
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‘Ueder date of April 3d, Mr. Clough writes, that on snother tour, from Feb. 3d to 


March 28th, he and his helpers had baptized 970 more, thus making 1,500 baptisms in 
just 3 months. 


_ The Baptists also report 31 baptisms in Germany and 365 in Sweden, and still larger 
numbers asking for baptism. 


Miss Sharp (M. E.) mentions 30 baptisms at Monrovia, Africa. 
Rev. W. K. Azbill (Disciples) reports 6 baptisms at Kingston, Jamaica. 
_M. Schlewe, a Baptist missionary, is having great success in St. Petersburg, baptiz- 


ing prominent men openly and daring to appeal to Gen. Ignatieff in behalf of exiled Bap- 
tists. 


Thirty converts in the last three months have been baptized i in the M. E. Mission, 
Gurhwal, India, and “* more coming.”’ 


XIV.—GIFTS AND LEGACIES. 


Rev. Robert Prout, of Charles Co., Md., has bequeathed $50,000 to the Prot. Epis. 
Church Missionary Society, and $50,000 to the Virginia Theological School. 


Ludwig Ringel, of Bremen, has leftsome $300,000, for churches, missions, asylums, 
ete, 


The late Thomas Carter, of Lyndon, Vt., left $Soo in trust, for missions. 


Robert Arthington has given another 41,000 to the Baptists, to help build the 
steamer for use on the Congo River, above Stanley Pool. 


John F. Slater, of Norwich, Ct., has made over $1,000,000 to trustees, the income 
to be used to educate our colored people. 


Hlubi, the Isandhlwana chief, gives £ 50 ($250) a year to missions. 


The late Mary Ann Fearing, of Nantucket, Mass., left $500 each to the a mt. Ff, 
| M. and the Mass. H.M.S, | 


The late Deacon Thomas Smith, of Hartford, Ct., left $10,000 each to the A. B.C. 
F. M. and the Mass. H: M.S. 


The late Theron Baker, Raceburg. Vt., left to his wife $15,000 worth of property, 
the interest to be used by her while living, and then half of the principal to go to the 


A. B. C. F, M., and the remaining half to be divided equally between the Vt. Domestic 
Miss. Soc. and the A. M. A. 


The gift of $£0,000 by the Chinese gentleman, Mr. Ahok, to the M. E. College, at 
Foochow, is fully equalled, by the offer of a Sikh gentleman to give 25,000 rupees (some 
$13,000) towards founding a Christian college in Lahore, India. 


Mrs, Foote, late of Rutland, Vt., left $500 each to Am. H. M. Society and Rutland 
Miss. Association. 


The Zimes of India says: ‘ iia the chief town of Eastern Roumelia, 
has just been endowed in the same way as was Geneva a few years ago. A gentleman, 
possessing immense wealth, died the other day at St. Petersburgh, and bequeathed the 
whole of his fortune to Philippopolis, where he was born. His two sisters, who, it ap- 
pears, are entitled to one-half of it, have spontaneously renounced their share, in order 
that the testament of M. Paschoff, the — in question, may be carried out as it 
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stands. The Eastern Roumelian Government have already sent a delegate to St. Pe- 
tersburgh to realize the legacy. It is to be applied to the foundation of public institu- 
tions of general interest, there being at present nothing of the kind in Eastern Roumelia.”’ 


We infer that this is the M. Paschoff for some years prominent in St. Petersburg for 
his earnest interest and efforts in evangelistic measures, opening his own parlors for 
prayer meetings and preaching services, and bearing a part in the work himself. 


Dr. S. Wells Williams has just given $1 500 to Dr. Kerr’s Hospital, in Canton, 
China. 


A legacy of $1,000 each comes to the N. H. Home Missionary Society and the Am. 
H. M. S. | 


David Nadan, in Tinnevelly, India, has just given. Rs. 1,000 (about $600) to help 
build a church for his congregation, large enough for an audience of 700; he also gives 
his time to superintend the work. 


Miss Mary O. Hunting, of New London, niece e of the late Asa Os. left + $3, 000 to 
the Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. 


Willard Judson, of Uxbridge, Mass., left $1,000 each tothe Am. Board and Am. 
H. M. Society, and $500 each to A. M. A.and Am. Seaman's Friend Society. 


Hannah W. Richardson, (Friends’ Society, Phila.,) left $61,000, in 365 shares, in 
valuable stocks, to various benevolent institutions. 


Mrs. Chas. Turner, of Liverpool, has given $200, 000 to build a home for incurables, 
and purposes to leave ample endowments for its maintenance. 


Mrs. Cornelia A. Dikeman left $21,000 to charitable and religious objects —$10,- 


000 ofit to the Prot. Epis. Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society. 


XV. LOVE TOKENS. 


“ Religiously considered, out of a population of 17,450,000, Egypt numbers 16,800,000 
Mohammedans,”’ etc.— Gospe/ in All Lands, May 4, p. 205. : os | 
“ The population of Egypt has been estimated at 4,900,000.”’—Jiem, p. 206. 


In giving these two widely differing estimates of Egypt’s population, on consecutive 
pages of his periodical, would not the editor do a kindness to his readers by explaining” 


_ the disparity, or mentioning data to show which is the more correct ? 


The United Presbyterian Church is stated, on page 205, to have in Egypt ** 408 sta- 
tions, 22 missionaries and assistants, 227 native workers, 11 churches, 985 communi- 
cants, 1,575 Sunday school scholars and 248 day scholars.” 

On page 206 it is said to have “ 22 stations, 7 missionaries, 66 lay agents, 431 mem- 
bers and 1,149 scholars.”’ 

Which of these figures will readers accept as correct? Isnot a little editorial work 


needed here. 


Mr. DUNCAN AND THE C. M. $.—Of the trouble of the C, M.S. with its missionary 
Duncan, in Metlahkatla, the Foreign Missionary says: ‘‘It is another proof that few 
men, however zealous and earnest, can long endure the temptations incident to isolated 
and unquestioned authority. It affords another instance of a pretty well established fact, 
that missions which are run by individuals, with no responsibility to any board or soci- 
ety or church, sooner or later suffer in consequence. ) 


The injury resulting from “ unquestioned authority,” even in cases of misgion boards 
and secretaries, is not to be doubted. But what a strange perversion is the inference 
here made to discredit independent missions and missionaries! Mr. Duncan is recog- 
nized as a missionary of the C. M. S. (“its lay missionary’’), and, of course, amenable 
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to it; and yet his supposed wrong doing, in spite of his ‘“ acknowledged responsibility” 
to the C, M. S., is urged as “ proof” that missions run by those not amenable to mis- 
sion boards, *‘ sooner or later suffer in consequence.’ Was there ever a more manifest 
non seguiter ?—more absurd and self-stultifying logic? We are tempted to remind the 
Foreign Missionary of its kind estimate of this same C. M. S., a few months ago, when 
it said: ** The C. M. S., not to mention others, has made some mistakes in Northern 
India, in treating its native converts too much like infants borne in arms, It has pushed 
the ‘compound system’ to such an extent as to show, for the most part, only a limp and 
dependent type of converts.” 

Here it was the C. M.S. itself, one of the best missionary societies in existence, that 
had made mistakes, and the Foreign Missionary seemed to rejoice that Rev. F. H. 
Raring, an independent missionary, amenable to no society, was going out to adopt ‘a 
healthier plan” and ‘train the native church to independence,” 


XVI. MOVEMENTS OF MISSIONARIES. 


The venerable Bishop Crowther ( Aaqjai, the Slave Boy, see Vol. III., p. 225) is on a 
visit to England, in the interest of his Nigon Mission. 


Rev. and Mme. M. A. Mabille, of the French Evangelical Missionary Society, on 
recently starting back to their mission among the Basutos of South Africa, experienced, 
in special severity, one of the trials incident to the work of foreign missions, which are 
quite too little considered by most in Christian lands. A little daughter of ten years, 
whom they felt it necessary to leave in Strasburg, parents and child to endure the separa- 
tion as best they could, had been unwell, but had improved and seemed quite well again, 
when she suddenly died, and the parents heard of her death just as they were embarking 
at the distant port, without the possibility of ever seeing their child buried. 


We are glad to see that a band of 9 men and the wile of one sol them embarked in | 
May for the L. M. S. Mission in Central Africa. 


Rev. and Mrs. C. P. Hard purpose to sail August 26 to return to their former work 
in the M. E. Conference of South India. 


Rev. B. N. Cheney, of Nynee Tal, M. E. North India Conference, reached New 
May 17. 


We are glad to see the Rev. F. W. Voegelin is about to sail, under appointment of — 
the Evangelical Association, for Osaka, Japan. It would be a great mistake for a 
church of such strength in men and money to allow a station once occupied to be aban- | 
doned because of Mr. Halmhuber’s failure of health. This home church would grow 
all the faster if it would quadruple its foreign force at once. 


The London Missionary Society held valedictory services in May with 20 mission- 
aries at one time, 10 of them about to sail for Madagascar and Io for the mission in 
Central Africa. The latter 10 consist of Captain Hore, returning to his work, taking 
with him his wife, 3 lay artisans and 5 ordained young men—a strong reinforcement 
for this dificult and perilous field. 


XVII. SAILING OF MISSIONARIES. 


Miss Hall (C. M. S.) left England for Colombo, Ceylon, November 8, 1881. 
Rev, A. B. and Mrs. Hutchinson left London for Nagasaki, Japan, March 15, 1882. 
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Rev. Dr. Maclay, superintendent of the M. E. Mission in Japan, left New York 
April 11, 1882, returning to Japan. 


Miss Sarah L. Riddick —— Episcopal) left New York for Tokio, Japan, 
March 23, 1882. 


Miss Eunice Knapp sailed from New York in January, 1882, for the Bulgarian 
Faith Mission,’ to be associated with Mrs. A. V?>Mumford. 


Rev. and Mrs. Luegi de Jesi (Presbyterian) sailed for Mexico April 6, 1882. 
Rey. and Mrs. Coley (C. M. S.) left London for Madras March 29, 1882. 


Rev. and Mrs. Griffith ~ = M. S.), returning to Hankow, China, left London 
February 28, 1882. 


Rev. and Mrs. A. J. Wookey, reappointed to Kuruman, South Africa; Rev. D. 
Carnagie, appointed to Hope Fountain, and Miss Anne Good, sailed March 13, 1882. 


Rev. Albert A. Sturges and Rev. and Mrs. F. E. Rand, returning, and Rev. and 
Mrs. A. S. Houston and Miss J. Estelle Fletcher, sailed May 6, 1882, for Micronesia, 


Rev. and Mrs. Charles Harding, returning, with Miss Ruby Harding, Miss Katie 
Fairbank and Miss Sarah Hume, sailed May 13, 1882, for the Mahratta Mission of the 


Rev. D. O. Ernsberger (M. E,) sailed iw 20 to join Rev. C. B. Ward at Conres- 
mnuggur, India. Rev. J. W. Wilson sailed also for Calcutta. About the same date Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Nelson and Mr. Ninde sailed for Brazil, South America. Rev. Wm. 
Taylor sends out these five workers for special and _self- —_—eene service. The Lord 
bless them and prosper the work they take in hand. 


Rev. and Mrs. Peter Hargreaves (Wesleyan) sailed May 4, 1882, for Pondoland, 
South Africa. 


Mr and Mrs. J. Jackson (C. M.S 5.) left London for B ym ay May 3, 1832. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Lane _ Miss Amy oe (C. M.S.) left for Mombasa 
May 17, 1882. | | 


Rev. J. Hannington, R. P. Ashe, W. J. Edmonds, J. Blackburn, and Messrs. E. C. 


Gordon and C. Wise (C. M. S.), left for Zanzibar, to reinforce the Nyanza Mission. 


Miss Stella Akers, M. D., sailed from San Francisco for China May 13, 1882. | 


XVIII. DEATH NOTICES OF MISSIONARIES. 


Rev, J. T. and Mrs. Walters (C. M.S.) died at Smyrna February 17 and 20 (Mrs. W. 
first), after 50 years of missionary service, first in North Persia, then at Syra, and the 
last 40 years at Smyrna. 


Rev. J. M. Williams died at Freetown February 21, 1882—a native of British 
Guiana; went to Africa 1861 ; had 21 years of service, lacking 3 years in England. 


Mrs, M. B. Capp died at Tungchow, China, February 17, 1882. 


_ Mrs. George Ford, some years in India, then among the Senecas, ied 3 at Elk 
Point, Dakota Territory, March 21, 1882. 


Rev. G. W. Lehmann (Baptist) died in Berlin February 21, 1882, after more than 
40 years of faithful and efficient service. . 
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Mrs. Henrietta E. ore (Baptist) died at Swatow, China, January 31, 1882, 
after some 14 years’ devoted service. Mrs. Partridge was a true missionary, of one 
heart and mind with her excellent husband in all his work, and doing excellent work 

herself in their girls’ school.— Rev. H. L. Mackenzie. 


Mrs. Sarah E. Pierson (Congregationalist) died at Picts: fu January 12, 1882. 


Having gone to China in 1877, she had but 4 years and two months in the service she 
greatly loved and for which she showed especial fitness. 


Mrs. Eliza Hill, some 15 years a missionary in Orissa, with her husband, Rev. 
Wm, Hill, now secretary of the General Baptist Missionary Society, died in Derby, 


England, April, 1882. ‘The characteristics of her life were humility, amiability, 
tranquillity and philanthropy.” | 


Mrs. William Anderson (United Presbyterian), of Old Calabar, West Africa, died 
January 26, 1882, after more than forty years’ effective mission service. Rev. Mr. 
Edgerly, long a co-worker in ‘the mission, writes: ‘ She has with indignation made 
men quail under her reproof for wrong doing, and she has also robbed herself. of rest, 
night after night, tending motherless native infants.” 


Mrs. Ruth C. Murray (L. M.S.), of the South Seas and New Guinea Missions, 
died at Sydney February II, 1882. 


We grieve to hear of the death of Rev. W. W. Bagster (A. B. C. F. M.) at Bai- 
lunda February 22, 1882. we. 


Mrs. Henry S. C. French, for a while missionary of the A. B. C. F. M, in Siam, 
died April 9, 1882, at Greely, Colorado. 


Miss Lovifia Crawford (Free Baptist) died at Jellasore, India, April 16, 1882; for 
30 years a very faithful missionary worker and much lamented. 


M. Brieux, of the Romish Missions ec snimte is said to have .been murdered re- 
cently on the frontier of ‘Thibet, 


Mrs, Mary Landale (C. ;.. M.) died January Ig, 1882, at Tai-Yuen-Fu. 


XIX.—BOOK AND LITERARY NOTICES. 


CHRISTLIEB'S PROTESTANT FOREIGN Missions. 
(Resumed from. Dp. 248. ) 


12, The mischief of Auropeanizing native converts is rightly apprehended ie 
Prof. Christlieb. The evil is less common in India than he seems to suppose, and yet 
we are glad to see he recognizes it and gives his voice against it. 

13. Our author is right too in advocating a native pastorate in the missions, at the 
earliest date practicable, and the relegating to the native churches, not only the support 
of their pastors, but also the building of their own chapels, etc., as we have already urg- 
ed above, before we had discovered his views on this subject. He well says: ‘ Too 
much is expected of the home churches, when the treasury of the home societies, alone, 
or almost alone, must build chapels for heathen congregations, and houses for [convert- 
ed] heathen preachers and teachers. As the heathen congregations build their own 
dwellings, so ought they to learn to, build simply, and with their own hands, their houses 
of worship and parsonages, This can the easier take place, the less we Europeanize 
these workers.”’ 

We would gladly continue these quotations. Valuable as are the statistics of this 
volume, the views and utterances of Professor Christlieb on Mission policy, are, from 
our standpoint, of still greater value. 

But our space forbids more. 
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We must not be understood as recognizing no defects in this volume. We think 
the author accords scant credit to the early foreign missions of the eighteenth century, 
and especially to American missionaries for work among the Indians of this country, 
and for the part the first American missionaries to India had in breaking up the wicked 
policy of the East India Company and opening British India to the Guspel. 

He underestimates the number of foreign missionary societies, according only 18 


to America, while we have more than twice that number, some of them > small, to be 


sure, but capable of becoming larger. 

He counts the converts of Madagascar twice on the same page (16). He says: 
“© The smaller a society the more expensive, for the most part, is her work,’’ without 
recognizing the fact that quite a good number of our smaller societies are favored with 
self-denying officers, who take no salaries, and whose administration, consequently, costs 
nothing at all, or is far less expensive than in case of the larger societies. 

Some of the statistics of this volume, New Zealand, for instance are quite too old 
to be of value. The author seems not aware (p. 141) that the American United Pres- 
byterians have no missions in Syria; and on p. 153 recognizes but one English Baptist 
society. But these blemishes are all of minor and even trifling consequence, compared 
to the solid information, and the gems of pure gold cropping up on almost every page, 
where he gives utterance to views on the proper conduct of missions. 

In so industriously and carefully preparing this volume Professor Christlieb has 
conferred a great favor on the Protestant churches of Christendom, and made a most 
valuable contribution to this great and blessed work of evangelizing the heathen. 


TWENTY YEARS AMONG THE MEXICANS: A NARRATIVE OF MISSIONARY. I.ABOR. 
By Melinda Rankin. 


This is a volume of permanent interest and value. Its story is one of personal con- 
secration, self-sacrifice and Christian heroism in prosecuting missionary work. It deals 
with incidents and events as changeful and perilous as ever filled the pages of romance, 
while constituting the real verities of actual life. Miss Rankin did valuable service as 
a missionary pioneer. She has donea service of no less value to the work of missions, 
in leaving this record of her 20 years’ labor. It cannot fail to be suggestive, and prove 
a constant inspiration to all earnest souls who may long to do like service for Christ and 
humanity. 

Not the least valuable part of this volume is found in the incidental inlooks it fur- 
nishes into the workings of the author’s own mind and heart. Many an unthinking 
reader of the Gospels wonders that the disciples of Christ had power to work miracles 
sometimes and not at all times. He looks upon the power to work miracles as the gift of 
God, in such a sense as to render it not at all dependent on the state of the mind and 
heart of the worker. Christ’s rebuke of his disciples for their unbelief (Matt, xvii. 17) 


reveals the fallacy of this view; and the principle involved in the failure of the disci- 


ples applies with equal force to the failure of courage, self-consecration and success, in 
case of any Christian worker to-day. It was a right understanding and use of this 
principle that enabled Miss Rankin to persevere against the advice of timid friends, and _ 
her own mental depression and fears, at times, and to so put trials and discourage- 
ments under her feet as by them to rise higher and accomplish nobler work for the Master. 


Most of ,our Notices of Books, Mission Reports and Directory, are again crowded 
out, much to our regret. If friends will double our subscription list it will enable us to 
employ help in the mechanical part of the work, and to issue the Review every month. 


BLANTYRE MIssiOn.— Vindication of Rev. Duff Macdonald.. If our subscribers 
read * Afission Policy—Blantyre, pp. 12-21 of Vol. V. of this Revzew, they will share 
in our feelings of gratitude to God, that the General*’Assembly of the Church of Scot-. 
land has at length vindicated its faithful missionary, Rev. D. Macdonald, so long and 
so unjustly held under censure and recall. Full details of his petition to the Assembly 
and the consequent judicial process have just réached us, but too late to say more now 

than that the verdict is: “ Not guilty of cruelty gr any participation in the act referred 
fo as one of retaliation’’—a full acquittal, in short, of all blame in the matters for which 
he was condemned and recalled. Moral. Great value of deputations ! 
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